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Qofes of Recent ECrposilion. 


_ THERE is always something waiting for the diligent 
_ Student ofthe Gospels. The Rev. Arthur Wricut, 
D.D., Vice-President of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, has studied the Gospels diligently all his 
life. He has now madea most interesting discovery, 
which he announces in The Interpreter for July. 


Most discoveries are made in the search for causes. 
The fact to be accounted for here is the extraordin- 
arily miscellaneous way in which the narratives in 
the life of Christ, and especially His sayings, are 
distributed throughout the first three Gospels. An 
obvious and easy explanation is that the disarrange- 
ment was already in the great source, called Q, 
from which the evangelists drew so much of their 
And so far as it goes that explanation is 
probably true. For it is one of the assured results 
of criticism that Q was a distinctly amorphous 
document. And so, when St. Matthew tried to 
arrange in some order the material which he took 
from Q—and chronologically if possible—he 
gathered it into five long groups, while St. Luke 
arranged his material in twenty-four short groups. 
But, after all, that explanation only throws the 
difficulty a little farther back. Why was Q so 
chaotic? If the Synoptic Gospels found their 
source in confusion, what caused the confusion? 


material. 


The answer probably is that Q had no clear idea 
Vout. XXVI.—No. 2.—NOVEMEER I9gI4. 


| chronologically would be fitted in first. 


of the chronology of the works of Christ, much 
less of His words. ‘That is probable even to those 
who hold by documents and nothing else as the 
sources of the Gospels. To Dr. WricHt, who 
believes that the Gospels were largely due to direct 
reports of oral teaching, it is still more probable. 
Well, if the editor of Q did not know the order of 
events and sayings, and yet had to set them down 
somehow, what principle would he be likely to 
No doubt those that would fit in 
Then 
those that were alike in subject-matter would 
But there was one device 
is Dr. WRriGHT’s 


go uponP 


be thrown together. 
left. What that device was 
discovery. 

It was the use of catchwords. The use of catch- 
words is not confined to the Gospels. The editor 
of Q must have been familiar with it, as it occurs 
in the Psalms and in the Prophets. Suppose that 
some Temple musician or scribe had before him a 
collection of psalms without historical prefaces or 
He had to arrange them for syna- 
gogue reading and teaching. He would follow 
the hints of chronology as far as he could. When 
that aid failed him he would work on the subject- 
matter. Last of all he would call to his help the 
use of catchwords. The editor of Q followed the 
same method; and the evangelists carried it out 


still more fully after him. 


conclusions. 
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Take Mk 1126: ‘And when ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any one, that your 
Father which is in the heavens may forgive you 
your transgressions.’ The mere tyro in criticism, 
says Dr. WricuT, will see that this saying has no 
connexion with what precedes or what follows it. 
He calls it ‘a misplaced boulder.’ How did it fall 
into this position? It belongs to Q. It is one of 
the few utterances of our Lord which St. Mark 
has taken from that source. It is clear also that it 
belongs to that edition of Q which was used by 
St. Matthew; for the phrase ‘your Father which 
is in the heavens’ is notoriously Matthean. The 
utterance is not found in St. Luke, the nearest 
approach being the saying on the cross, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do,’ 


and that saying is not genuine. 


Now, when St. Matthew was arranging the 
material which he took from Q, he placed this 
saying in the great group which we call the 
Sermon on the Mount. 
connexion in subject-matter with one of the peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. He did not, of course, 
interrupt the Prayer itself, to make the insertion. 
But he added it after, as if it had been spoken by 
our Lord by way of commentary on one of the 
petitions, or in order to give that particular petition 
peculiar impressiveness. 


But St. Mark has no Sermon on the Mount. 
Why did he, or why did Q before him, place the 
saying just where we now find it? The simplicity 
of the answer is almost amusing. The eye of the 
editor of Q was caught by the word ‘pray’ in it. 
That word occurs in the saying which immediately 
precedes. It was the last resource, but it sufficed. 
Because both sayings had this one catchword they 


were set down together. 


There is a more convincing example in Mk 9%. 
In that passage we have three utterances concern- 
ing salt. ‘For every one will be salted with fire’ 
—that is one. ‘Salt is good, but if the salt shall 
become saltless, wherewith will ye season it ?’— 


For he observed its | 


that is another. ‘Have salt in yourselves and 
be at peace with one another’—that is the third. 


The first and the third of these utterances are 
peculiar to St. Mark. The second was found in a 
longer form inQ. St. Luke took it and inserted it 
in his fourteenth chapter. St. Matthew changed 
‘Salt is good’ into ‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ 
in order to balance with ‘Ye are the light of the 
world,’ and then placed both the clauses in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But why did St. Mark put 


all the three together ? 


He knew nothing about their chronology—we 
may be sure of that. They are not connected by 
subject-matter. Quite independent sayings, it is 
easy to see the force of them when taken alone ; it 
is impossible to bring them into line with one 
another, as the wonderful variety of efforts so to 
do has abundantly shown. ‘The only explanation 
is the catchword ‘fire.’ That word occurs in the 
preceding verse: ‘ Where their worm dieth not and 


the fire is not quenched.’ ‘The other three homeless 


| but priceless sayings about fire found a resting- 


place beside that saying. 


One of the most dreadful doctrines in our fathers’ 
eyes was the doctrine of Patripassianism. It is 
one of the most delightful doctrines to us. How 
that great change has come about it is not very 
easy to say. The chief cause is perhaps our re- 
newed interest in the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The sight of the Suffering Son leaving the Father 
unmoved came to be intolerable to our modern 
sense. The question was asked: Is it then im- 
possible that God should suffer ? 
was it asked than the answer came that it is 
altogether fitting and beautiful and blessed. 


And no sooner 


It cannot be said to be a commonplace yet of 
the pulpit. Will it ever become a commonplace? 
Is it not too great to be compassed, too gracious 
to be exhausted? For the present, at any rate, it is 


the freshest and most arresting of all the doctrines 
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of Christianity. And it is no surprise to find that 
a volume of sermons by Professor WaRFIELD of 
Princeton does not end until it has set forth this 


doctrine without reserve. 


The title of the volume is Zhe Saviour of the 
World (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.) It is in the 
last sermon that this doctrine is declared. It is 
called, ‘a very great and marvellous thing,’ this 
doctrine of God’s self-sacrifice and suffering. Again, 
it is called ‘a wonderful thing.’ For to Professor 
WaRFIELD at least itis no commonplace yet. ‘Men 
tell us that God is, by the very necessity of His 
nature, incapable of passion, incapable of being 
moved by inducements from without; that He 
dwells in holy calm and unchangeable blessedness, 
untouched by human sufferings or human sorrows 
for ever, haunting : 

The lucid interspace of world and world, 

Where never creeps a cloud, nor moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 

His sacred, everlasting calm. 


But it is not true. ‘Let us bless our God,’ says 
Dr. WARFIELD, ‘that it is not true. God can feel; 
God does love. We have Scriptural warrant for 
believing, as it has been perhaps somewhat in- 
adequately but not misleadingly phrased (the 
qualification is truly Warfieldian), that moral 
heroism has a place within the sphere of the 
Divine nature.’ And when he is charged with 
‘gross anthropomorphism,’ he answers heroically, 
‘We are careless of names: it is the truth of God.’ 


Although religion has for a long time been 
making approaches to science and science has for 
a short time been making approaches to religion, 
it must not be supposed that the two are just about 
to become one. It must not be expected that in 
the near future the scientific man will be found to 
be religious and the religious man scientific. It 


ought to be so. In every case it ought to be so. 


But it is not likely to be so for a long time to 
come. 


It ought to be so. Every man of education 
ought to be both scientific and religious. For 
science and religion are alike based on fundamental 
natural instincts. They appear spontaneously all 
over the world. Moreover, they naturally tend to 
appear in the same individual in such a way that 
each impulse is dependent on the other for its full 
development. No man, therefore, is the man he 


ought to be unless he is both scientific and religious. 


Time was—you will find the story of it in an 
article which Dr. Havelock ELLis has contributed 
to Zhe Atlantic Monthly—time was when every 
It 
To find it you must go back 
Or, what is the 
same thing, you will find it if you cross the earth 
With 
rare exceptions, so rare as to be fairly called 
abnormal, the thinking man, the clever man, the 
shaman or whatever name he goes by, is both 
scientific and religious. He may not be highly 
scientific and he may not be deeply religious. But 
the point is that when he is the one he is also the 
The ‘medicine-man’ of all primitive races 
is both scientific and religious. His science helps 
his religion and his religion his science. Like the 
Hebrew prophet, who also was primitive in this as 
in some other respects, he uses his knowledge, 
whether of the weather or of the ways of men, to 
make more impressive his devotion; and he uses 
his devotion to inspire confidence in his knowledge. 


thinking man was both scientific and religious. 
is a long time ago. 
to what is called primitive times. 


to what are called primitive peoples to-day, 


other. 


The religion of the medicine-man is very poor 
religion, and his science is very poor science. But 
then, in combining religion and science in one 
person, he is more in harmony with the universe 
than is the modern man of science with all his 
knowledge, if he is only scientific ; or the modern 
man of religion with all his piety, if he is only 
religious. It may be asserted that the shaman 
is not scientific enough because he has practised 
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religion along with his science, and it may be argued | 
that he is not religious enough because he has | 
But that 
does not alter the fact that science and religion 


practised science along with his religion. 
should be practised together. Give the shaman 
true science and true religion, and having both he is 
a greater man than if he were a Darwin or a Teresa. 


Is it not possible to practise both together? It 
Dr. Havelock E Luis 
But 
from our birth we may have a bias in favour of 


seems to be very difficult. 
believes that we are born with both instincts. 
the one or the other. That bias we encourage. 
It appears to us in our ignorance to be the proper 
thing to do. 

of our nature. 


We ought, we say, to follow the bent 

The result is a state of atrophy of 
the one instinct and of hypertrophy of the other. 
And then comes antagonism. Darwin does not 
understand Teresa, and Teresa does not approve 
of Darwin.’ There ought to be no antagonism. 
It is due to a morbid state in both. Strip Teresa 
of her atrophied pseudo-science, which in her case 
is mostly theological science, and there is nothing | 


in her attitude which would not harmonize with 
and exact that absolute adoration and service to 
natural truth which inspired Darwin. Strip Darwin 
of that atrophied feeling for poetry and the arts 
which he deplored, and that anzemic secular con- 
ception of the universe as a whole (these are the 
words of Dr. Havelock ELiis) which he seems to 
have accepted without deploring, and there is 
nothing in his attitude which would not serve to 
fertilize and enrich the spiritual exaltation of Teresa, 
and even to remove far from her that temptation 
to accidie or slothfulness which all mystics who are 
mystics only have recognized as their besetting 
sin, minimized as it is in Teresa by her practical 
activities. 


If it is difficult to practise science and religion 
together, itis more difficult to restore the balance 


when it has once been lost. See the man who 
has suddenly become alive to the fact that he is 
hypertrophied on the one side and atrophied on 


the other, see him as he attempts to remedy his 
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onesidedness, ‘The heroic and — ostentatious 
manner,’ says Dr. Havelock ELtis, ‘in which ill- 
balanced people hastily attempt the athletic feat of 
restoring their balance has frequently aroused the 
interest, and too often the amusement, of the 


spectator.’ 


He recalls Sir Isaac NEwron—‘ the most quint- 
essentially scientific person the world has seen.’ 
In his old age Sir Isaac NEwTon realized that the 
vast hypertrophy of his faculties on the scientific 
side had not been compensated by any develop- 
‘He forthwith set 
himself to the interpretation of the Book of Daniel, 


ment on the side of religion. 


and puzzled over the prophecies of the Book of 
Revelation, with the same scientifically serious air 
that he would have assumed in analyzing the 
In reality he had not reached the 
sphere of religion at all; he had merely exchanged 


spectrum. 
good science for bad.’ 


Blt 
would be a double-edged compliment,’ he says, ‘in 


And then he turns to Sir Oliver LopcGer. 


this connexion, to compare Sir Oliver LopcE with 
Sir Isaac Newron. But after devoting himself 
for many years to purely physical research, LopGE 
also, as he has confessed, found that he had over- 
looked the religious side of life, and therefore set 
himself with characteristic energy to the task—the 
stages of which are described in a long series of 


| books—of developing this atrophied side of his 


nature. Unlike NEwron, who was worried about 
the future, Lopcr became worried about the past. 
Just as NEwton found what he was contented to 
regard as religious peace in speculating on the 
meaning of the Books of Daniel and Revelation, 
so Lopcr found a similar satisfaction in specula- 
tions concerning the origin of the soul, and in 
hunting out tags from the poets to support his 
speculations. So fascinating was this occupation 
that it seemed to him to constitute a great 
“message” to the world. “My message is that 
there is some great truth in the idea of pre- 
existence, not an obvious truth, nor one easy to 


formulate,—a truth difficult to express,—not to be 
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identified with the guesses of reincarnation and 
transmigration, which may be fanciful. We may 
not have been individuals before, but we are chips 
or fragments of a great mass of mind, of spirit, and 
of life—drops, as it were, taken out of a germinal 
reservoir of life, and incubated until incarnate in 


a material body.”’ 


‘The genuine mystic,’ says Dr. Havelock Exuis, 
—and by mystic he simply means religious person, 
—‘would smile if asked to accept as a divine 
message these phraseological gropings in the dark- 
ness, with their culmination in the gospel of 
“incubated drops.” They only show that when the 
hypertrophied man of science seeks to cultivate 
his atrophied religious instincts it is with the 
utmost difficulty that he escapes from science. 
His conversion to religion merely means that he 
has exchanged sound science for pseudo-science.’ 


Nor does Dr. Havelock Extis think it any 
easier for the man with hypertrophied religious 
instincts to recover his balance by cultivating his 
atrophied scientific interests. The religious man 
does not so often try to do so. 


For the instinct of religion 


He more rarely sees 
any occasion for it. 
develops earlier in the history of a race than the 
instinct of science. It is also more fundamental. 
The man who has found the massive satisfaction 
of his religious cravings is seldom at any stage 
conscious of scientific cravings; he is apt to feel 
that he already possesses the supreme knowledge. 
Genuinely religious men who have exercised their 
scientific instincts have generally found scope for 
the exercise within an enlarged theologica scheme 
which they regarded as part of their religion. In that 
way Augustine found scope for his full and vivid, 
if capricious, intellectual impulses, and in that way 
Aquinas, ‘in whom there was less of the mystic and 
more of the scientist, found scope for the rational 
and orderly development of a keen intelligence 
which has made him an authority, and even a 
pioneer, for many who are absolutely indifferent 


to his theology.’ 
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The Rev, J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., has published 
a volume of sermons and called it The Gospel of 
the Sovereignty (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). The 
title is significant. Whether it belongs to the whole 
volume we cannot yet tell. It belongs to the first 
sermon in it. And it is significant that that is the 
subject of amy sermon in the volume. It is signi- 
ficant that that sermon has been placed first. 


For we have heard little of the Sovereignty of 
It has all been of God’s 
a certain 


God for a long time now. 
Fatherhood. 
theology which was built upon God’s Sovereignty. 


There was system of 
That system, almost as long as we can remember, 
has been out of favour. It has not been forgotten. 
There is something about it that makes forgetful- 
ness impossible, but it has been greatly spoken 
against. The very name of Calvinism has been a 
byword and a reproach. But no system of theo- 
logy has ever used the Sovereignty of God as 
Calvinism has done. And the Sovereignty of 


God is coming to its own again. 


In coming to its own it is not going to over- 
whelm the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood. The 
pendulum is on the turn; but it is not going to 
swing so far the other way as to make us forget the 
Fatherhood—a: doctrine which was gained for us 
and.our generation not without tears. Mr. JoNEs 
preaches the gospel of the Sovereignty, but ‘I too,’ 
he says, ‘rejoice in the Fatherhood of God: I 
delight to proclaim God’s tenderness and com- 
passion and infinite love.’ It may be that for a 
time the preacher of the Sovereignty will have to 
preach it almost exclusively. For pendulums do 
not swing of themselves. We have gone so far 
away from it, and with such disastrous conse- 
quences, that it may be necessary to accept the 
appearance of forgetting the Fatherhood for a 
little that the Sovereignty may come to its own 


again. 


The consequences have been disastrous. ‘ We are 
living,’ says Mr. Jonzs, ‘in a rather limp and 


flaccid time. The intellectual temper of our day 
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Our manners 
And the 
to 


is that of a genial humanitarianism. 
are soft, our beliefs are invertebrate. 
Church’s 
the condition of the age. 


condition corresponds somewhat 
For years now we 
have been bemoaning our ineffectiveness and lack 
The fact is, a genial humanitarianism 
What we 


need is a new vision of God—the Mighty God. 


of power. 
will never carry a Church to victory. 


Men have called the Puritan religion “the Hard 
Church.” But is it not time, as Professor PEA- 
BODY says, to face the perils of “the Soft Church”? 
That is our peril to-day—the peril of the Soft 
Church. We want a breath of the Puritan’s bracing 
faith. 
eternally true—‘“the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.”’ 


For Churches and for men it remains 


——____-________- - «fm. 


H Sofution of Be Chief Difficulties in- 
Revelation xyv.-vrtt. 


By THE Rey. R. H. Cuarues, D.Litr., 


In the year 1892 I was struck by the remarkable 
contradictions existing in the text of the above 
chapters. To some of these I drew attention in 
my first edition of the Book of Enoch in 1893, 
where on p. 45 I wrote as follows: ‘We have here 
(z.c. Rev 21): 2) anew heaven and a new earth, and 
a New Jerusalem coming down from heaven: yet 
in 221° all classes of sinners are said to be without 
the gates of the city. But if there were a new 
earth, this would be impossible.’ This is only one 
of the many difficulties that confront the serious 
student of these chapters. Now, to make the 
problem before us clear, it will be best to deal 
shortly with a few of the passages which make it 
impossible for us to accept the text as it stands. 

1. In 20710 after the close of the Millennial 
Kingdom, Satan is loosed, and the nations (Gog and 
Magog) which have refused to accept the Christian 
faith, march against Jerusalem and the camp of the 
saints, but are destroyed by fire from heaven. 
Satan also is cast finally into the lake of fire and 
brimstone to be tormented there for ever and ever. 
Thus the prime source of evil and his deluded 
followers (Gog and Magog) are removed finally from 
the world, and their power to influence the world for 
evil made impossible for ever. 

2. In 204-15 the old earth and the old heaven 
are given over to annihilation. Then the final 
judgment takes place, and all the dead are judged 
according to their works, and death and Hades are 
cast into the lake of fire, together with all whose 
names are not found written in the book of life. 


At this stage we have arrived at the final overthrow | 
of all evil, together with the destruction of death itself, | 
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3. Now that all evil and death itself are cast 
into the lake of fire, the new heaven and the new 
earth come into being, and the New Jerusalem 
comes down from heaven, and God Himself dwells 
with men (211). 

It is clear from this passage that we have arrived 
at the closing scene of the great world struggle between 
good and evil, and that henceforth there can be netther 
Sin, nor crying, nor pain, nor death any more. In 
Jact, there can be no place at all for these in the 
universe of God—the new heaven and the new earth 
and the New Jerusalem that cometh down from God 
to the new earth, 

The conclusion just arrived at is inevitable, if 
there is a steady development in the visions of the 
Seer. Now since such a development is manifest 
in chapters 1-20, when certain verses and glosses 
are excised, and a few disarrangements of the text 
set right—especially that in 18—we naturally con- 
clude that our author will not lightly fall into con- 
tradictions, even of a minor sort, in the last three 
chapters. But unhappily this is not our experi- 
ence as we study them ; and at last we stand. aghast 
at the hopeless mental confusion which dominates 


| the present structure of these chapters, and are 


compelled to ask if they can possibly come from 
his hand, and, in case they do so, to ask further, 
if they have been preserved as they left his 
hand. 

But we must first justify the above statement, 
though we shall adduce here! only a few of the 
main contradictions in these chapters. 


* Others will be brought to light in the rearranged text 
which is printed at the close of this study. 
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t. Inasmuch as according to our text the New 
Jerusalem does not come down from heaven till 
Satan is bound for ever in the lake of fire, and all 
sin and death itself are at an end, and the place 
of the old world has been taken by a new and 


glorious world, wherein there is neither spot 


nor blemish nor any such thing, how is it that 
we are told that, outside the gates of the New 
Jerusalem which has come down from God. to 
the new earth, there are ‘the dogs and the 
sorcerers, and the fornicators, and the murderers, 
and the idolaters, and every one that loveth and 
maketh a lie’ (22)? <A greater contradiction 
in thought and statement is hardly conceivable. 
But if this statement were made in connexion 


with the Millennial Kingdom, everything would | 


be intelligible. 

2. Again, since the new earth is inhabited only 
by the blessed, on whom the second death could 
have no effect, and since these are all righteous, 
and God Himself tabernacles among them, how is 
it that in 22? the leaves of the tree of life are said 
to be for the healing of the nations? This state- 
ment can have no meaning unless it applies to 
the period of the Millennial Kingdom. During 
Christ's reign of 1000 years, the 


to them. This evangelizing of the nations during 
this period has already been proclaimed in 14°" 
BS. 
two chapters, z.e. 2014 2214, : 

3. Only on the supposition that the Millennial 
Kingdom is still in existence can we explain 2174-7 ; 


‘And the nations shall walk by the light 
thereof : 

And the kings of the earth do bring their glory — 
into it. 

And the gates thereof shall not be shut day or 
night.’ + 


‘ And they shall bring the glory and the honour of | 


the nations into it: 
And there shall not enter into it anything unclean, 
or he that maketh an abomination or a lie ; 


But only they which are written in the book of life | 


of the Lamb.’ 


1A necessary emendation. The corruption in the text 
arose from the present disorder, and the influence of 22°, 
‘and there shall be no more night,’ where this clause is 
wholly justifiable. 


surviving | 
nations have still a further period of grace accorded | 


It is twice elsewhere referred to in the last | 


| two. 


| Apocalypse. 


Now from the above contradictions—the solution 
of which is in part already suggested—it follows 


| either that (a) a considerable part of 20~22 is not 


from the hand of our author, or that, (2) if it is from 
his hand, it is disarranged. 

Now the solution offered by (a) is that which 
has been adopted by most of the leading German 
scholars of the past thirty years. Thus with 
Volter (Die Offenbarung Johannis, 1904), Weyland 
(Omwerkings-en Compilatie-Hypothesen toegepasst op 
de Apocalypse van Johannes) and J. Weiss (Die 
Offenb. des Johannes, 1908) assume that 20-22 is 
derived from three different sources, Spitta (Dée 
Offenb. des Johannes, 1889) finds traces of four 
authors, while Erbes (Die Offend. Johannis, 1891) 
and, on the whole, Bousset (1906) are content with 
Bousset, in fact, regards 20-22 as the work 
of the Apocalyptist, with the exception of the 
fragment 219-225, 

But, even though for the time being we yield to 
the arguments of any one of these scholars for a 
plurality of authorship, we have still two insuper- 
able difficulties to face. (a) The first of these is 
that the more closely we study 1-20°, the more con- 
vinced we become of the structural unity of these 
chapters—a fact which does not exclude the 
occasional use and adaptation of sources—and the 
clear and masterly development in thought, working 
up steadily to a climax. This being so, how ts tt 
that 20-22 shows no such orderly development but 
rather a chaos of conflicting conceptions? () But 
the second difficulty is still greater. The hypo- 
theses of the above scholars, with the partial excep- 
tion of Bousset, break down hopelessly in the 
face of the general linguistic unity of 20-22. In 
fact, these scholars were lacking in an exact know- 
ledge of the style, vocabulary, and grammar of the 
Bousset, it is true, has done much to 
compensate for the deficiencies of his predecessors 
in this field, but a deeper study of his materials 
would have precluded his assuming the existence 
of 219-225 as an independent source, seeing that it 
is internally self-contradictory and that yet 4inguzst- 
cally it is from the hand of our author. To the 
conclusion, in fact, that, with the exception of a 
few verses, chapters 20-22 are from the same hand 
to which we owe the bulk of the preceding chapters, 
a close and prolonged study has slowly but irre- 
sistibly brought me. If, then, this is so, we must 
conclude that the text in 20-22 zs disarranged in 
an astonishing degree and does not at present stand 
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in the orderly sequence originally designed by our 
author. f 

To what cause, we must now ask, is this all but 
incredible disorder due? It cannot be accounted 


for by accidental transpositions of the text in the’ 


MSS—a phenomenon with which the students of 
MSS in every ancient language are familiar. For 
no accident could explain the intolerable confusion 
of the text in 204-22, and apparently the only 
hypothesis that can account for it is that which a 
comprehensive study of the facts forced upon me 
some eight months ago, and this is that John died 
either as a martyr or by a natural death, when he 
had completed 1-20° of his work, and that the 
materials for its completion, which were for the most 
part ready in a series of independent documents, were 
put together by a faithful but unintelligent disciple in 
the order which he thought right. 

This hypothesis we shall now proceed to establish 
by adequate proofs, though the full evidence can 


In 1 Enoch 90% (161 B.c.) we find this expecta- 
tion of the conversion of the surviving Gentiles 
after the advent of the New Jerusalem from heaven. 

That the above prophecies can apply only to the 
New Jerusalem, which was to be the seat of the 
Millennial Kingdom, is too obvious to dwell on 
further. 

3. It is finally to be observed that, since the 
earthly Jerusalem was in ruins and never in the 
opinion of the Seer to be rebuilt, a new city was of 
necessity to take its place as the seat of Christ’s 
kingdom and the abode of the blessed martyrs, 
who were to come down from heaven to reign for 
1000 years with Him. Since this new city was to 
be the abode of Christ on His Second Advent 
from heaven and of the martyrs coming down from 
heaven with Him in their glorified bodies, it follows 
that the new city must be from heaven also, if it 


' was to be a fit abode for its inhabitants from 


be given only in my commentary, by far the — 


greater part of which is already completed. 
1. First of all, it is a matter beyond dispute that 


2215 2177, which state that outside the gates of the | 
_ glorified Israel. 


New Jerusalem evil in every form exists but that it 
can in no wise pass within the gates of the holy 


city, prove that ¢he ew Jerusalem here referred to 


was to descend before the disappearance of the first 
earth and the first heaven and the final judyment 
described in 201-16, A kindred expectation is found 
in 4 Ezra 7°58 where the heavenly Jerusalem,} 
the Messiah, and those who had been translated to 
heaven without seeing death are to be manifested 
together on the earth for 400 years. The same 
view appears in the same work in 1332-86, 
latter passage evil in every form exists outside the 
heavenly city. 

From the above facts we conclude that in our 
author the account of the New Jerusalem should 
have been inserted after 20°. 

2. Verses 22? 212426 2214.17 accume, that the 
nations are still upon the earth, that the gospel is 
preached to them afresh from the New Jerusalem 
(as was prophesied already in 14° 15), that they 
are healed thereby of their spiritual evils, their sins 
washed away, and a right to eat of the tree of 
life given to them. And to this salvation they are 
bidden of the Spirit and the New Jerusalem (ze. 
the bride,-221’). 


1 Box, it is true, regards 7°, which tells of the manifestation 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, as an interpolation. 


In this | 


heaven. Even as early as 161 B.C. (as we have 
already mentioned above), we have a like expecta- 
tion in Enoch go§-88, where it is said in the vision 
that God Himself set up the New Jerusalem, to be 
the abode of the Messiah and the transformed and 


From the above facts the conclusion is inevitable 
that after 20° our author had intended to add a 
description of the New Jerusalem that was to come 
down from heaven and be the habitation of Christ 
and the martyrs that accompanied Him from heaven 
in their glorified bodies: and also that this very 
description has been preserved tn certain sections of 
21-22. i 

We have next to determine the extent of thts 
description. Now even the cursory reader will 


_ observe that there are two accounts of the New 


Jerusalem in these chapters, which have been 
rudely thrust together by the Seer’s literary executor. 
A close study of these chapters will show that the 
section 21°—22? constitutes a unity, though incom- 
plete in itself, as we shall see presently, and gives 
a description of the New Jerusalem that was to be 
the centre of the Millennial Kingdom. Two 
further fragments of this description are to be 
found in 22146 and 1’.. This description fits in 
perfectly with the conditions of the millennial 
reign of Christ and the martyrs for 1000 years. It 
is conceived of as a period of beneficent rule and 
evangelizing effort in regard to the surviving nations 


_ who visit the New Jerusalem and bring all their 


glory and honour into it. Wickedness, of course, 
still exists without it, but nothing that is unclean 
nor any liar or abominable person is permitted to 
enter into it (22) 217), 

So far for the first description. But what are 
we to make of the second, which begins with 211? 
Only the aisjecta membra of this description remain. 
Two fragments of it are recoverable in 21)-4¢ and 
22°°, These should be read together, as the first 
clause of 22° forms the last line of the stanza, the 
first three lines of which are preserved in 214°”, 
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In this second description the former heaven 
and earth have passed away for ever, with all the 
sin and sorrow and pain that prevailed on the 
former earth. Death itself shall be no more 
throughout the new heaven and the new earth and 
the New Jerusalem (214). And whereas in the 
New Jerusalem that came down from God for the 
Millennial Kingdom the saints reigned only 1000 
years, in the later New Jerusalem they are to reign 
for ever and ever (22°). 

(Zo be concluded.) 


jn (Be Sludy. 


MirginiBus Muerisque. 
The Candle of Life. 
By THE Rev. Witi1am Upricur. 

‘The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’—Pr 20”, 
THERE was a time when candles were often used 
in public worship. In the early days of Christi- 
anity the followers of Jesus were so bitterly perse- 
cuted that they could meet’ together only at night, 
or in dark underground places. Thus they needed 
artificial light, and as they were not rich people 


they made use of candles, which could be cheaply | 


and easily obtained. In time it came to be thought 
that the candles represented something, such as 
‘the Light of the World’ or ‘the light of faith,’ 
and when these meanings were given to them, they 
were soon regarded as a necessary part of public 
worship, to be lit at every service, even when their 
light was not required. This practice is still 
retained in the Roman Catholic Church, but it has 
been laid aside by the Protestant churches as un- 
necessary and superstitious. I think we shall all 
agree that at the present day candles are more use- 
ful in the kitchen than in the church, but there is 
one candle at least, which should burn brightly in 
the church as well as in the home. It is called 
‘The Candle of Life.’ 

The Book of Proverbs says, ‘The spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord,’ and one of our great 
poets speaks about ‘the vital spark of heavenly 
flame’ that burns within the breast. When people 
wish to speak about the shortness of life they often 
compare it to the glimmer of a spark, which glows 
for a moment in the darkness and then dies away. 


But what is the origin of the spark? Where 
does it come from? What is the Source of this 
light within us, which we call Life? 

If you ask some savage tribes about the origin 
of fire, they tell you that there was a time when 
people did not know howto make fire, and it came 
down from heaven as a gift from the gods. That 
is why many savages regard fire as sacred. When 
the lightning sets fire to a tree, they put all their 
fires out and relight them again at the fresh supply 
which their gods have sent. Of course, our 
scientists have another explanation. They tell us 
that lightning is due to what are known as ‘ natural 
causes,’ and therefore fire can no longer be regarded 
as a direct gift from heaven. Now some people 
are afraid that just as the scientist has explained 
the origin of fire, so he will also explain the origin 
of life. But there is no need to be afraid. What- 
ever science may have to teach about this subject, 
it will always be right to regard our life as a gift 
from God. ‘The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.’ 

In ancient Rome there was a temple for the 
worship of Vesta—the Goddess of Fire, and in that 
temple the sacred ‘fire was always burning in honour 
of the goddess. The candles were trimmed and the 
fires tended by six virgins, who guarded the temple 
night and day. The sacred fire could not be used 
for any unlawful purpose ; it must all be devoted to 
Vesta, who was thought to have given men the 
precious gift of fire. If any one had entered the 
temple and taken the sacred fire for his own uses, 
he would have been guilty of a great crime—the 
crime of sacrilege. That is what we are guilty of 
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when we take the sacred gift of life and use it in 
base and unworthy ways. _ 

Sometimes you hear it said that ‘So-and-so is 
burning the candle at both ends.’ What does it 
mean? It means that he is wasting his life. 
Soon the light shall be dark in his tabernacle and 
his candle shall be put out with him. Do not let 
us ‘ burn the candle at both ends,’ but rather let us 
live so that our lives may be like the candles in the 
temple of Vesta, sending forth a pure and holy 
sacrificial flame to the honour and glory of the 
Giver of Life. ‘Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ 

Jesus bids us shine with a clear pure light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night ; 


In this world of darkness we must shine, 
You in your small corner and I in mine. 


Household Foes. 


La man’s foes shall be they of his own household.’—Mt 
Oho 

Jesus was sending out His twelve disciples to 
preach His gospel. They were men, and yet in a 
way they were only little children; for there was 
much about this new Kingdom of Jesus Christ that 
they did not understand. Their Master knew 
them thoroughly. He knew their hearts, and all 
the difficulties that presented themselves to their 
minds. He argued with these difficulties, and he 
answered questions that His disciples had never 
got the length of asking. Then, in a manner, 
Christ was one of themselves. His home had 
been amongst the working people, and if opposition 
met those disciples anywhere He felt sure it would 
come from their own relatives. ‘ Even your fathers 
will turn against you,’ He said, ‘and a daughter 
will turn against her mother’—‘ A man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household.’ Now, most of you 
boys and girls gathered here in church have fathers 
and mothers who have begun to be anxious about 
you, because you are out in the world, because 
you are at school. 


1. There, even the very first day you went, the 
foe met you. You boys remember that morning, 
You felt timid because you did not know any one, 
You thought a good deal about your mother. 
When you went into the playground you wished 
that you had as a friend one of those boys whom 
every one seemed to like. Now, at school the 


standard of what is called excellence in character 
is not very high. Ask yourselves what sort of boy 
is admired in the playground. If I put the question 
to you, I should get all sorts of answers. A strong 
athletic boy has a big following, and a clever one 
is respected, but the mere fact that a boy is good 
and well principled counts for little. If a boy is 
clever, he does not lose the respect of his class- 
fellows by being lazy or by scamping his work. 
In fact, he is often liked in proportion as he is 
able to make his masters believe that he does 
work—to ‘dodge’ them, as we say. Is that not 
so? Well, this boy and his followers will like you 
all the better if you become like them. Haven’t 
you seen a new scholar ridiculed by the foolish 
boys about him, until in the end he was captured 
as one of theirband? It was the ridicule he feared. 
He gave up his affections, even his conscience, 
to them. They were the foes in his household. 
Such boys would not be good friends for you to 
have if you were in trouble, would they? Besides, 
there is generally something about their company 
which, when you are init, makes you forget alto- 
gether about what is serious in life. A character 
in one of the greatest tragedies ever written is 
made to say that she feared to be in the company 
of a certain man, because he made her feel that 
she could not pray. 


2. What shall I say to you girls? You, of 
course, go to school too. But your foes are differ- 
ent from those of your brothers. You are not so 
ready to fall down and worship a classmate. Let 
me tell you about a very ordinary girlcalled Nellie. 
She came to school from a very simple home, but 
she had about her a certain ambition—a common 
one—to bea fine lady. Soon she noticed that a 
good many of the other girls shunned her, simply 
because her father was a working man. At first 
she did not mind much, but one day a class-fellow, 
whose parents were going abroad, came up to bid 
a group of girls good-bye. She shook hands with 
every one but Nellie. We cannot blame Nellie 
because she went home with a sore heart. If she 
had only been brave, the experience would have 
helped to make her a very fine woman. But it 
was ambition, not courage, that flamed up within 
her. After a time she succeeded in making friends 
with a girl—one who imagined herself superior to 
those around her at this ordinary board school, 
and who spoke slightingly of a family whose 


mother had to eke out her income by hard work. 
Athome Nellie had been taught the terrible evil 
of falsehood, and the duty of being absolutely 
sincere. She did not tell direct lies; but she led 
this foolish girl friend to believe that her family, 
although poor, had once been in a very different 
position. ‘My mother was a lady,’ so poor Nellie 
said. She was certainly a ‘lady,’ but not as Nellie’s 
words implied; they were as much lies as direct 
untruths, and were uttered for the sake of a very 
silly ambition. 


3. What does all this mean in the end? My 
boys and girls, it means that we are led away from 
God—that we sacrifice everything, even our souls, 
for fear of ridicule, or for what is a piece of utter 
folly. Can we not be brave? It is told of Carey 
the missionary that he was never ashamed of his 
humble origin. On one occasion, when at the 
Governor-General’s table, he overheard an officer 
opposite him asking another, loud enough to be 
heard, whether Carey had not once been a shoe- 
maker. ‘No, sir,’ exclaimed Carey immediately, 
‘only a cobbler!’ You are called, boys and girls, 
to be brave, and to fight these foes of your own 
household. ‘ It is a real battle; but there is One 
who, if you will but ask His help, will never fail 
you. It is those who are not cowards, but who 
fight in earnest, that earn the ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’ Think of it. 


Eura ECurarum. 
By tHe Rev. A. F. Taytor, M.A., St. Cyrus. 


‘WHAT is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?’—-Mr 167°, 


‘There is a power that lies at the centre of all 
success in preaching and whose influence reaches 
out to the circumference and is essential every- 
where. . . . [That] power is—the value of the 
human soul, felt by the preacher and inspiring all 
his work.’—PuILiies BRooKSs. 


‘I think we are sometimes apt to let our anxiety 
for the salvation of souls degenerate into a mere 
pity for the misery into which they might be 
brought by sin, and the result of such a low thought 
is that we have been brought to believe that a soul 
is, as we say, ‘safe’—that it has been forgiven and 
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will not be punished, and we are satisfied. The 
thought of rescue has monopolized our religion and 
often crowded out the thought of culture... 
The larger and deeper value of the human soul, I 
think, is seen in all the sermons of the greatest 
preachers. . . . It is a glowing vision of how great 
and beautiful the soul of man might be, of what 
great things it might do if it were thoroughly puri- 
fied and possessed by the love of God and so 
opened free channels to His power.’—PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 


‘There is, I am sure, in the human soul a deep 
consciousness which responds to him who sincerely 
and with the language of reality speaks to it of the 
great and everlasting purposes for which it was 
created. ‘There are sublime instincts in man. 
There is in human nature a want which the world 
cannot supply, a thirst for objects on which to pour 
forth more fervent admiration of love than visible 
things awaken, and thirst for the unseen, the 
infinite, and the everlasting. —W. E. CHANNING. 


‘In all your preaching echo the ministry of 
Jesus, who spoke to the lowest and most sensual 
people directly of the everlasting love, and by the 
trust He had in them brought them to His Father.’ 
—PHILLIPs BRooKs. 


‘We must thoughtfully and steadily realize the 
spiritual capacities of the human heart... . Iam 
sure that it is a very common mistake to under- 
rate the spiritual capacity of those with whom we 
have to do, especially among the poor... . The 
grace of God, the light and life that flow from His 
indwelling, can lift the very weariest and hardest 
driven soul into a dignity of endurance, a radiance 
of faith, and simplicity of love far above all that 
this world can give or take away. ... Yes, right 
through the constant stress of need, right through 
the daily hardships, and in the midst of all the 
storms of temptation round about them there is 
indeed a beauty and a joy that comes into men’s 
homes and lives, ay, and into their very faces, when, 
through the revelation of His love, and the power 
of His sacraments, He enters into and dwells with 
them, to take the vacant throne of their hearts, to 
claim them for His own and be their God. And I 
think there is no beauty and no joy so well worth 
working for, so wonderful to see as that, and none 
that seems so like an earnest of the life of Heaven. 
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Remember the height of the aim, the 
splendour of the hope, not simply to produce here 
and there some amendment in the outward look of 
things, but to bear, by the Holy Ghost, the love of 
God into the hearts of men; to help them to yield 
themselves to Him ; to teach them to be glad with 
the true happiness which He designs for them ; to 
bring the calm pure light of heaven among the 
troubles and sorrows and difficulties of this earth ; 
remember that and surely it will not seem strange 
if for such a hope there may be need. . . of years 
of watchfulness and prayer and loving service.’— 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


‘Here is thy footstool, and there rest thy feet 
where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

‘When I try to bow to thee, my obeisance can- 
not reach down to the depth where thy feet rest 
among the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

‘Pride can never approach to where thou walkest 
in the clothes of the humble among the poorest, 
and lowliest, and lost. 

‘My heart can never find its way to where thou 
keepest company with the companionless among 
the poorest, the lowliest, and the lost.’—RaBin- 
DRANATH T’AGORE. 


‘That ye may know with all the saints what is 
. the depth of the love of Christ.’—Eph 33°. 


EGinese Sidrefights upon Scripture 
Massages. 


By THE Rev. W. ARTHUR CORNABY, WuSUEH, CHINA. 


LL. 


VESTIGES OF PARADISE.—‘It is said that there 
lingers in all races the memory of a golden time 
when God and man were ffriends.’! Such a 
memory seems to linger in the heart of a Chinese 
race, spite the fact that human life on earth is also 
represented as a slow emergence from barbarism. 
For our immediate purpose it may be noted 
that one of the oldest books which China possesses, 
the Ail and Sea Classic (written ‘probably earlier 
than the Chou dynasty,’ founded 1122 B.c., and 
full of accounts of strange lands, according to the 
traditions of the Hsia dynasty, 2205-1767 B.c.), 
contains a short description of a land-—far away to 
the West—whose inhabitants ‘have a never-dying 
1 Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


longevity,—which passage has impressed itself 
deeply upon the Taoist imagination. 

The commentator, Kuo P’o (276-324 A.D.), a 
scholar of Taoist persuasion, adds to the text 
words which he derives from other ancient tradi- 
tions, saying: ‘ Upona hill there is the no-death tree, 
those who eat thereof never die. There too is the 
ruddy (or living) fountain, those who drink thereof 
never grow old.’ The latter words remind us that 
St. John idealized a similar tradition in the 
words (Rev 21° 22!7) which stand over against 
those others concerning the ‘tree of life’ (Rev 27 
22219), And in Kuo P’o’s own writings there 
occurs the fine sentence: ‘ All things are transient, 
man’s life is a journey, but the tree of immortality 
overshadows the world.’ . 


Tue Fatt or Man.—The question, ‘Is human 
nature radically wrong?’ has been, above all other 
subjects, a prominent topic of debate among 
Chinese philosophers. Confucius, ever averse to 
speculation, contented himself with the dictum, 
‘Man was born for uprightness.’ And in his 
optimistic moments he declared that the life of 
goodness was within easy reach of any man’s fully 
determinate desires, but toward the end of his life 
(according to Lieh Tzu) he spoke in another 
strain : 


‘I have ... . (laboured) for the righting of 
the world, and the guidance of posterity. 
But even in my native State . . . goodness 
and justice are more than ever decayed, and 
human nature more than ever attenuated. If 
the right Way has no followers in a single 
State for a single year, how will it prevail in 
the world at large for all generations ?’ 


K’ung Chi, his grandson, began the classic of 
The (Golden) Mean with the words: 


‘ Nature is that which is Divinely appointed 
(unto man). The true Way is accordance 
with that ature. And it is the province of 
moral instruction to regulate that Way.’ 2 


And the ambiguity of the word ‘nature,’ as here 
used, opened the long debate concerning human 
nature in general. 


* This utterance seems to be an echo ofa sentence in the 
ancient Book of Odes: ‘The majestic God (Shang Ti) has 
conferred upon the people a moral sense, to accord with 
which would give them a right and constant nature.’ 
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Meng K’o (Mencius, 372-289 B.c.) maintained 
that human nature was radically right—at least in 
childhood. Hsun K’uang, a contemporary of his, 
maintained the opposite, beginning his thesis with 
the words: 


‘Human nature is bad. Its virtues are 
falsities, being born of mere self-interest’ ; 


and defended his position with the pertinacity of 
Thomas Hobbes—his unconscious disciple. Yang 
Hsiung (53 B.c.-18 a.p.), a broad-minded philo- 
sopher, adopted a middle course, of which the 
chief dictum was : 


‘Human nature is a confused mass of good 
and evil. The cultivation of good makes one 
a good man; the cultivation of evil, an evil 
man. ‘The spirit (which one cherishes) is the 
steed which carries one in either direction.’ 


But it happened that Yang Hsiung’s ‘spirit’ (or 
‘determination’) led him to accept the office of 
statesman under ‘the usurper Wang Mang’ (who 
set aside the strict rules of imperial heredity). 
And so his doctrine was discredited on account of 
his politics—not by any means the final instance, 
in the world’s history, of this phenomenon ! 

Thus the discussion continued, in the hands of 
ten more writers, for as many centuries longer. At 
length Chu Hsi (1130-1200 a.D.), the distinguished 
commentator of the classics, was allowed the last 
word. In his lectures to students he taught, with 
much cogent reasoning, that man’s innermost 
nature reflected Heavenly Principle, but in practice 
the desires and passions indulged became a torrent 
which swept away all principle. Thus, in the end, 
we find a Chinese philosopher expressing him- 
self somewhat on the lines of what Gn 3 so 
graphically portrays. 

Moral failure, then, is recognized in China; its 
origin being an indulgence in human passion 
instead of obedience to Heavenly Principle. With 
the fading away of a personal God (once owned in 
the earlier centuries), the distinctive idea of szz as 
an offence against a Divine Personage (as the 
Hebrews regarded it) naturally faded away also. 
But it was once present among the Chinese, as 
might be shown from several passages in the Book 
of Odes and History Classic, and lingered in Con- 
fucius’ mind so far as to draw forth the sharp re- 
joinder, to a frivolous question from an evil man of 
high position: ‘He who sins against Heaven has 


no place for prayer’ (compare ‘no place of repent- 
ance, He 1217, and ‘If a man sin against the 
Lord, who shall intreat for him?’ 1S 2%), 

Reading this striking utterance of Confucius we 
must remember that he was speaking from the 
point of view of a minister of justice (he had filled 
the offices of magistrate and chief judge for some 
years, with complete probity), in a land whose 
ancient God, the ‘Sovereign Above,’ had been re- 
cognized as a God of goodness for the good, and 
of strict justice for the evil-doer. Confucius, the 
ex-judge, would not have been able to understand 
the judicial problem presented in the Hebrew 
words : 

The Lord . . . forgiveth . . . iniquities. . . 


He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities, 


uttered of One who ‘ executeth righteous acts’ ;— 
except under conditions of stately sacrifice, and 
princely mediation (to be described anon), in con- 
nexion with which the same word szz occurs 
twice again in the classics. 


ORIGIN OF ReLicion.—In our first chapter 
three distinct accounts of Creation were given, the 
first of which may be regarded as religious, for it 
attributes the whole to the power of ‘the Heaven- 
Spirit,’ who is identified by the ancient commen- 
tator with the ‘Lord of MHeaven,’! and more 
generally with Shang 77 (the ‘Sovereign Above’ or 
Sovereign Supreme). The second account is 
semi-religious, while the third is frankly philoso- 
phical. This third account is given, after the 
transparent myth of P’an Ku the mason, in the 
Historical Records. 

Turning to those Records we next find three 
periods passed under ruling personification of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, respectively—regarded 
by all historians as an entirely mythical interpola- 
tion (the first period is undated, the second is given 
as 1800 years, and the third as 450,600 years, to 
the bewilderment of all serious readers). But of 
the last period it is recorded that 

1 The use of the non-classical term helps to fix the date of 
the comment. The chief monarch of the Ch’in dynasty 
(Shih Huang, or ‘Sovereign Inaugurator,’ 221-210 B.C.), 
wishing to break with the past, abolished the imperial wor- 
ship of the ‘Sovereign Above,’ and set up eight ‘ Lords’ as 
objects of worship, the chief of which was ‘ Lord of Heaven.’ 
It was under this influence that the utterance originated, 


embodying the highest term then in vogue ; which utterance 
appears as a quotation in the Shwo Wen dictionary of 100 A.D. 
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‘All things grew- and flourished, manners 
were pure and conditions pleasing, rulers were 
not emptily regal nor ministers emptily noble ; 
rule and religion arose spontaneously, together 
with (the preparation of) food and the (right 
relations of the) sexes.’ 


Truly a golden age! But just as the Book of 
Genesis opens with two accounts of human origins, 
the one ideal, the other (243%) pictorially 
accounting for facts as we find them, so in these 
Records we find next a strikingly different narrative 
—not of a Fall, however, but of a gradual emer- 
gence from abject barbarism. 


‘At the very beginning, men dwelt in caves 
of the wilderness, on terms of close familiarity 
with the brutes, with no sense of revulsion. 
But as men grew in wisdom and artifice, then 
enmity began: the beasts developed claws 
and teeth, horns and poison (as snakes), till 
men could scarcely overcome them. ... At 
that time men had no idea of husbandry, but 
fed on the produce of herbs and trees; they 
knew not the use of fire, but drank the blood 
of beasts and ate their flesh, using their skins 
to cover themselves, first in front and then 


behind.’ 


Then an Instructor appeared, who ‘framed 
dwellings of tree-boughs, and taught men to dwell 
therein for protection from the wild beasts.’ Anon, 
a second Instructor arose, who ‘produced fire 
from the friction of pieces of wood, and taught the 
art of cookery.’ And later, 


‘He erected a pulpit for the propagation of 
religion.’ 


The commentator adds that this was ‘the origin of 
religion,’ and seeking to know what is meant by 
that term, we read on further. 

There follows another description of primitive 
man, as though from a separate document—con- 
cerning the ‘reign’ of a third Instructor: 


‘At the beginning of human existence men 
were no different from birds and_ beasts. 
They recognized a mother, but not a father ; 
they felt mutual likings, but knew not the 
proprieties of marriage .. . till Fu Hsi (the 
third Instructor) inaugurated that institution, 
and the giving of marriage-tokens. He regu- 
lated surnames, the system of match-making 


by deputy, and the betrothal covenant, thus 

giving weight to the essentials of human 

relations.’ 
This gives us a partial answer to our query, for the 
Chinese word that is so often translated ‘religion’ 
is literally ‘moral admonition’!; and morality in 
Confucius’ teaching means ‘the right fulfilment of 
human relations.’ But we read on further, for 
fuller light. 

After the ‘reign’ of a fourth Instructor—who 
teaches husbandry and medicine—we emerge from 
the section of general anthropology, and find por- 
trayed the first well-defined ruler of ‘the black 
haired race ’—or ‘ hundred families.’ His honorific 
title is Huang Ti (Yellow Sovereign) —‘ yellow’ 
from the dust of the earth (according to Taoists) ; 
his ‘palace’ was in the Kuen-lun mountain 
district in Central Asia (according to a work of the 
second or third century B.c., when its site was 
visited and identified), and the date given, by cycle 
reckoning, is 2697-2598 B.c.—a full hundred years 
for his reign. And as a further hint of his Western 
origin, he is said in the Records to have gained the 
services of a certain T’sang Chieh, anciently pro- 
nounced Tung Ki (the characters of the name 
are meaningless), whom Professor de Lacouperie 
identifies with the Chaldean patron of literature 
Dung-gi, for the invention of writing.? 

Before this ruler gained his supremacy there 
was strife among the clans, the various ‘nobles’ 
were in revolt. He attacked them with halberds 
and shields, and they gave him their allegiance. 
But on his claiming their lands, they revolted 
again. He then went forth in his chariot, cap- 
tured and slew the leader of the revolt, and was 
acknowledged as ‘ordained of Heaven’ to be 
‘Son of Heaven’ or earthly deputy of the Divine. 

‘It is formed of the two signs fi/éal and fo bead, i.e. ad- 
monttion tn filtal duty as being the chief moral relation of 
life, and thus moral instruction in general. It is undoubt- 
edly used for, ‘religion’ in connexion with the early patri- 
archal religion of China, though solely as ‘ moral instruction’ 
in connexion with the teaching of Confucius—concerning 
which modern primers in English for Chinese Government 
schools affirm: ‘Confucianism was never a religion, but a 
system of morality.” Since 1900 a prefix answering to Azero- 
has been added, in literature and journalism, to make it 
fully ‘ religion.’ 

* As the invention of writing had been already attributed 
to Fu Hsi, the third Instructor, in these Records, the 


Chinese commentators are completely bewildered with this 
second, strangely-named, personage. 


— — - 
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Accordingly, after appointing various officers, 
and inaugurating a bureau of astronomy (whose 


results happen to coincide with those of ancient 
Chaldea) : 


‘He erected a palatial hall, wherein he 
offered sacrificial worship to the Sovereign 
Above, having called together the whole 
populace and instructed them in rule and 
religion.’ 


Inquiring still further what is meant by ‘sacrifi- 
cial worship to the Sovereign Above,’ we find the 
following explanation, preserved in a memorial to 
the throne by a statesman, Hu Hung, of the 
twelfth century A.D. : 


“The sovereign serves Heaven as Father. 
He must do so with settled sincerity and 
refined unity of virtue. He selects a spot of 
land to the south of the capital, prepares the 
ground, and sacrifices to the Vast Heavenly 


Sovereign Above: the word Heavenly denoting 
his disposition, and the word Sovereign his 
essential nature.’ 


And the ancient invocation associated with such 
worship is preserved for us by Confucius, in the 
words of the chieftain (afterwards sovereign) T’ang 
the Completer (r. 1766-1754 B.c.): 


‘I, the little child . . . (giving his child- 
name), presume to use a dark coloured ox, 
and presume to announce to (Thee, O) most 
great and imperial Sovereign, that . . . (here 
follows the special event on which Divine 
approval is asked); if in my person I sin, 
that sin is not to rest on the populace of the 
land: but if the people commit sin, that sin 
must rest on my own person.’ 


Such was the ‘stately sacrifice and_ princely 
mediation’ quoted above, for ‘sin against Heaven,’ 
as recognized by Confucius. 


aja. 


Wrabic Cbristian Biterature. 


By Marcaret D. Greson, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., CamBrince. 
iN, 


WE come now to the most interesting of all the 
poets of this period, Adi dim Zard, b. about a.v. 
480, d. 578. His family was of village origin, from 
the district of Yemameh, but one of his ancestors 
had, in consequence of manslaughter, removed to 
Al-Hira, a kingdom dependent on the Persian 
monarchy. The son of this ancestor was in 
revenge killed by one of his father’s tribe, and 
his son Hammad, having got into a scuffle one 
day, was kept at home by his mother, and 
taught the art of writing with such success that 
Al-Numan, king of Al-Hira, made him the royal 
secretary. After his death the talent of his 
son Zaid was recognized by a powerful noble, 
who caused him to be taught Persian, and recom- 
mended him to Chosroes Anoushirwan for the 
courier service, to which only the sons of nobles 
had been hitherto appointed. ‘Adi, his son, 
was born in the year 480. Zaid continued to 
preside over the Persian courier service during 
the reigns of several kings of Al-Hira in succes- 
sion; Nu‘man ui. making a boon-companion of 


the young ‘Adi, who to his literary gifts added an 
astonishing dexterity in archery and Persian games 
of skill. The king was an idolater. One day as 
he and ‘Adi were out hunting, they went under the 
shade of a lovely tree. ‘What does this tree say ?’ 
asked the poet. ‘I do not know,’ replied the king. 
‘Adi improvised thus : 
Let the man whom we see reason thus with his soul, 
That soon o’er his life-course the sunset shall creep ; 
Time’s foot will not wait while he walks to that goal, 
And far in the depths of the hills he shall sleep. 


Perhaps round about us a troop may encamp, 

To quaff the pure water with wine by the way ; 
While their goblets shall rattle with lids as they tramp 
On the finest of steeds in a gaudy array. 


They lived all their life on the best of the wheat ; 
But their thread shall’ be cut with a leisurely knife ; 
Time blows like a wind, and they fall from their feet, 
And this is the story of life after life. 


They next passed a cemetery, whose language the 
poet thus expounded : 


O riders who gallop so merrily by, 
Like you we have been, and like us ye shall lie. 
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‘And is there any escape?’ said the king. ‘Yes,’ 
replied the poet, ‘that you leave off the worship of 
idols, and serve God alone.’ So the king became 
a Christian. 

Whether this story be fact or fiction, it is certain 
that several kings of the dynasty professed the 
Christian religion, and that their doing so had 
serious political consequences, as it weakened their 
allegiance to Persia, and gradually led to their 
becoming the allies of the Byzantine Emperors in 
the long struggle between the empires of the Czesars 
and the Chosroes. The type of Christianity 
adopted by king Nu‘man unfortunately suggested 
to him the idea of abandoning his kingdom, and 
becoming a pilgrim. The people of Al-Hira re- 
quiring another ruler in such circumstances, 
Chosroes appointed Zaid regent, a post which he 
filled till the death of that monarch, whose son 
Hormuz sent ‘Adi on an embassy to the Greek 
Emperor Tiberius. The poet also visited Damascus, 
and there recited poetry in praise of wine. His 
father’s regency at Al-Hira appears to have been 
intermittent, for we learn that afterwards, on the 
rule of their lawful sovereign, Al-Mundhir, becom- 
ing so atrocious that his subjects sought to kill him, 
he sent to Zaid asking him to undertake the govern- 
ment in his stead. The people saluted Zaid as 
king, but he declined the title, and ruled them with 
the consent of their lawful sovereign, being a king 
in all but the name, whence his son wrote: 

O brethren, ye know that before you we went 
As props of the house and as staves of the tent. 

‘Adi married Hind, daughter of one Al-Nu‘man, 
it is hard to say which. He fell in love with her 
in the church of St. Thomas in Al-Hira, where he 
had gone in great state to offer presents from 
Chosroes. Al-Mundhir had ten sons, praised by 
the poet Al-A’sha for their beauty. Chosroes sent 
for them after their father’s death, that he might 
choose the one who appeared fittest to rule. “Adi’s 
good counsel to Nu man, the eldest, gained for him 
the throne of his ancestors. Ere long, while “Adi 
was on a visit to Al-Hira, the ungrateful prince 
listened to the poet’s detractors and put him into 
a prison, from which he never emerged. Whilst 
there he wrote many verses, from which we select 
the following : 

Nu'man, O thou king whom I set on the throne, 

How long wilt thou leave me in prison to moan? 


My throat it is needless to moisten and coax, 
I am lke to a man who with water-gulps chokes. 
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My foes are rejoicing that far from their sight 

Their malice has chained me in sorrowful plight ; 
For even though Time brought abundance of wealth, 
It has turned to disaster, and never to health; 

And if with some wisdom my days have been spent, 
The life of a man is a thing that is lent. 

The finest brocade may be rope to a pail, 

And water the cliffs that no ladders can scale. 

Each note of my song had been truthful and right, 
When last I distinguished the day from the night. 
From the stain of a crime all my record is clear, 
Though its pages are closed in misfortune and fear. 
My soul must sit still and commune with her grief, 
My prison’s stern silence her only relief, 

O brethren, ye know that before you we went 

As props of the house and as staves of the tent ; 
Your father was never a man to agree 

To a day of such bitter injustice to me; 

For the sake of the past may the Lord send His grace, 
From you and from yours came my splendour of place ; 
May God show you His mercy, and soften your fate, 
Beyond what all wearers of girdles relate. f 


By the time that the poet had communicated 
with his brother Ubey, who, like himself, was in 
high favour at the Persian court, and Chosroes had 
sent a messenger to Al-Hira to demand the 
prisoner’s release, the latter had just been suffocated 
by his enemies. Al-Nu‘man repented having 
allowed this murder. 

Quss bin Sa‘ida, Bishop of Najran, d. A.D. 600, 
a celebrated poet and preacher, must in one capacity 
or the other have powerfully influenced his country- 
men, as they fondly imagined that he had lived for 
six or seven hundred years, and had known the 
Apostles in his youth. Unfortunately very little 
of the verse which he used to recite from a gallery 
in the market-place of ‘Okaz has been preserved, 
but we may take the following as a specimen : 


The men who live will soon be dead, 
And all the dead have ceased to be; 
Whatever is to come will come; 

The pitch-black night on angry sea, 

Or sky engemmed with radiant stars ; 
The light, the dark; the just, the knave; 
The food and drink for daily need ; 

The dress, the horse with trappings brave.. 
Alas! I see the people go, 

But never one return again. 

Can man abide though much he would? 
Or can he sleep if he were fain? 

I vow by Quss bin Sa‘ida’s Lord, 

There is not on this world’s broad face 
A better thing for Man than Faith. 
Thrice blest is he who gains this grace, 
And follows it through all his days ; 

But woe to him who seeks to raise 
Rebellion ’gainst his Maker’s ways. 


S 
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ffatim at Taiy, who died in a.p. 605, and 
whose real name was Khuwzaimeh, is chiefly noted for 
his extreme liberality in succouring the distressed, 
and his lavish hospitality. It is related that the 
reigning Caesar, in order to try the poet’s gener- 
osity, once sent a messenger to Hatim to request 
the gift of a valuable horse which the latter pus- 
sessed. The imperial chamberlain arrived cxcoguito, 
at a time when all Hatim’s animals were out at 
pasture, with the result that, when at length the 
monarch’s request was announced, the poet had to 
confess that in order to entertain the unexpected 
stranger he had slaughtered the very animal 
wanted. When the nights were cold, Hatim 
ordered a slave to light a fire on the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill to guide wayfarers to his door. 
Let thy fire be a beacon when cold is the night, 
And the wind blows like knives o’er the wandering 

wight ; 
Should his eyes see its rays, should they gladden his 
heart, 

Should he ride to my house, then a freeman thou art. 


In Syria at the present day, it is a common way 
of expressing gratitude to exclaim, ‘Thou must be 
Hatim et-Taly !’ 

Umeiyah bin Abt’s-Salt, d. 624, is considered by 
the Arabs as a poet of the first rank. The quality 
of his Christianity may be judged from the follow- 
ing lines : 

As the rose that springs up from the ground 
Diffuses sweet fragrance around, 


Deep-tinged is thy sword with the stain 
From the blood of the foes thou hast slain. 


On his death-bed, however, he expressed more 
edifying sentiments : 

Though long and slow our days be passed, 

Though foot of Time be never fast, 

The end of life must come at last. 
He has been credited with having dictated some 
verses of the Coran. 

Maimin bin Queis, or A/-A‘sha = the half-blind, 

d. a.D. 629, was called ‘the cymbal-player of the 
Arabs.’ He was of noble parentage, and had a 
cultivated mind. His family sold wine, and he 
went every year for this purpose to the market at 
Mecca. During his visits to Al-Hira to replenish 
his stock, he was instructed by the Christians of 
that place. He excelled both in encomiums and in 
satire, and seems to have had, like Burns, a faculty 
for throwing out a shaft of either kind effectively. 
In contrast to the great Scottish bard, however, we 


5 


| 


| sake of receiving rich presents. 


are sorry to say, Al-A‘sha degraded his muse by 
flattering the powerful chiefs of his time for the 
It was well worth 
their while to secure his friendship, for his powers 
were such that he was even known by their employ- 
ment to get hitherto unmarriageable girls wedded 


| in such a manner as to enrich their parents. 


His contemporary Lebid, holding views which 
are now Called Calvinist, having written : 


The man that is guided by Allah shall walk in the fairest 
of ways; 

His heart shall rejoice, whilst for others God wills that 
they grope in a maze. 


Al-‘Asha, who held to the Arminian view, replied : 


Alike in our rest and our journey, though long the delays 
that we find, 

God calls us to life and to justice, and He metes out His 
blame to mankind. 

Our songs are the jewels of life, and our deeds leave their 
traces behind. 


Al-A‘sha’s wanderings brought him into contact 
with the Prophet, to whom he offered a present of 
valuable camels. His lines to Muhammad, begin- 
ning with the question, ‘Doth thine eye ever 
sleep?’ though meant for an encomium, have a 
tendency to slip into satire: 


If thou goest into Sheol with no store of gracious doing, 

And meetest there a man who has sought his neighbour’s 
weal, 

That thou art not like thy comrade perchance thou wilt 
be rueing, , 

And the shortness of thy vision acutely thou wilt feel. 


| Alas for thee! dead women will not hasten to embrace 


thee, 
The iron arrow from thy hand will never reach its goal ; 
No pilgrim broken by fatigue will again be forced to face 
thee, 
And vow with thee to worship God, or let idols rule his 
soul ; 
No well-conditioned Houri of all thine earthly bevy 
Within the realm of Sheol will own thee for her spouse ; 
To cousins and to kinsmen let no punishment be heavy, 
Nor even to the hapless slave led captive to thy house. 
With prayers at morn and evening be thou for ever ready ; 
Address them not to Iblis, but only to thy Lord ; 
From no one in dire poverty thy taxes must thou levy, 
Nor think that all the goods of Time for Eternity are 
stored. 


On account of some subsequent satirical verses, 
a party of the Koreish, fearing the effect they might 
have on the Arabs, waylaid Al-A‘sha and killed 
him. It became a custom for young men to 
drink and gamble on his grave, regarding him still, 
though dead, as their boon companion. One of 
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his odes is included by some in the Mo‘allakat, or 
seven poems hung up in the Ka‘ba at Mecca. 

Harmala bin Al-mundhir, known as Adou 
Zubaid(?) flourished at the court of a king of 
Persia. He died in a.D. 640. 

‘Umeer bin Shueem, known as 4/ Qatamy, who 
died in A.D. 710, was sharp-sighted enough to write 
eulogies on the king of Damascus and other 
princes, receiving rich presents as reward. 

The same may be said of Ghiath bin Ghauth, 
d. A.D. 712, who was early nicknamed A/Ach{al, 
the Chatterer, by one of the victims of his satire. 
He was highly honoured by the Caliph Abd-al- 
Malik and considered the greatest of Arab poets. 
He wore costly robes, etc., as a Laureate should ; 
yet it is related that a friend found him under 
ecclesiastical censure, undergoing imprisonment 
in a church in Damascus for the crime of lampoon- 
ing respectable women. The visitor having per- 
suaded the priest to release the poet, after scolding 
him and obtaining a promise of repentance, in- 


quired of Al-Achtal why he, so much honoured 
by the Caliph, should have submitted to so much 
indignity at the hands of one distinctly his inferior, 
and received for answer, ed deen, ed deen, ‘ Re- 
ligion !’ 

Al-Achtal’s wit was most incisive. On one 
occasion, being annoyed by an unwelcome in- 
truder, he wrote: 


If a Spark should drop into my cup, 

I skim it most skilfully up ; 

If a Fly come my nectar to sip, 

I spurn it with tongue and with lip ; 

But what can I do with a Bore, 

Who comes without leave through my door ? 


On another occasion, he and a friend having put 
away their wives, and Al-Achtal having married his 
friend’s wife, he reported the result as follows : 


When torn by divorces each other we wed, 

Our wounds were all raw, and were chafed by our bed ; 
I mourned my lost wife, whilst my partner in ruth: 
Wailed loudly and long for the spouse of her youth. 


=.= 


Biferature. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Tue change in our attitude to the Old Testament 
which has been made in a single generation may 
be seen by any one who reads the volume on Zhe 
Religion of Israel which has been written by 
Professor Henry Preserved Smith of New York, 
and has been published in this country by Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark (8s. net). A generation ago we 
were judged by the Old Testament, now the Old 
Testament is judged by us. That is perhaps the 
best way of stating the difference. 

Professor Smith is by no means so advanced as 
to be out of sight of Old Testament students in 
general. His book is almost a surprise of conservat- 
ism. But there is no mistake about his attitude. 
Sometimes it is the institutions that he transforms, 
sometimes the theology. ‘Earlier writers than 
Ezekiel placed the ideal age of Israel in the past 
and the wilderness journey was a triumph of godli- 
ness; Ezekiel transferred the ideal age into the 
Future and made Israel guilty of gross disobedience 
in the wilderness.’ Again, there is nothing in the 
Old Testament of what we mean by Atonement. 
‘In the sin-offering and guilt-offering there is no 


idea of expiation in the sense in which the word 
is ordinarily understood—that is, the victim was 
not a substitute, giving his life for the life of the 
guilty man. The emphasis laid upon the blood, 
which is often interpreted as favouring the theory 
of substitution, is due to quite another considera- 
tion. By ancfent tradition blood is sacred, either 
because it is the blood of an animal dedicated to 
the divinity, and so partakes of his sanctity, or else 
because this mysterious fluid, containing the life 
of the animal, has in it intrinsically something 
supernatural.’ 

The book is admirably written. We have said 
there is no doubt of Dr. Smith’s attitude. There 
is no doubt of anything. His mind and his lan- 
guage are both clear as running water. And he is 
never irreverent. On the contrary, so reverent 
towards the truth is he that he states it simply and 
unaffectedly, however strange it may appear to us. 


VENOSTA. 


A translation into English of Giovanni Visconti 
Venosta’s Memoirs of Youth has been made by Mr. 
William Prall (Constable ; 12s. 6d. net). The dis- 


tinguished author tells what he saw and knew of 
the things which happened to Italy, and most 


minutely of the things which happened to his be- . 


loved city of Milan, between the years 1847 and 
1860. The story has often been told, but it will 
stand more telling yet. Venosta is not a pro- 
fessional historian, but he does not lack imagina- 
tion, and he has an excellent memory. The story 
-as told by him loses none of its charm. And 
in some particulars it is quite new, at least in the 
impression made upon the reader. 

He stands curiously apart from the great actors, 
although he himself had his place in some of the 
great acts they did. To Mazzini he is almost 
cold, not to say contemptuous. And even with 
Garibaldi he is as one who looks on with interest 
rather than as one who takes his place by his side. 
Of Cavour alone does he speak always with admira- 
tion and with affection. The enthusiasm of the 
Italian people for Garibaldi he cannot yet under- 
stand. He says: 

‘On the heels of the Cacciatori degli Appennini 
there came squads of volunteers, sent from all parts 
of Lombardy, to join the corps of Garibaldi. They 
were men of all sorts and conditions, and of every 
age: often miserable in appearance, and they 
generally looked fatigued. Old men, and even chil- 


dren, followed oftentimes for a month or so the | 


Garibaldian troops. They were gathered up in the 
Stations and sifted out. A large number were sent 
home. One of the characteristic spectacles of the 
day was the enthusiasm that animated people along 
Garibaldi’s track, as if they were caught up by a 
whirlwind. ‘The fascination that he exerted upon 
the multitude was marvellous, and now seems in- 
credible. When he traversed a district (although 
he did not yet wear his red shirt), it did not seem 
that it was a general that passed, but rather the 
head of a new religion. The women were not less 
moved than the men. They often carried their 
babes to him that he should bless, or even baptize, 
them. 

‘To the crowds who gathered about him Garibaldi 
would address a few words in the marvellous voice 
which was part of his fascination : ‘Turn every one 
of you your scythe into a weapon,” he would say 
at the crossroads and public places, “and come. 
He who remains at home is vile. I do not promise 
you anything but toil and fatigue and fusillades ; 
but we will conquer or die.”’ 

Yet Venosta himself supplies the explanation. 
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A little later he tells us something of Garibaldi’s 
way with the recruits. ‘The General came on the 
8th of July, and Guicciardi immediately took him 
to see the volunteers, who were not housed, but 
sheltered, in some old churches and magazines, and 
shops, and other habitations. Some of them were 
so miserable they could not go out. Garibaldi 
took several hours to pass them in review. Ar- 
ranged in files they presented a comic spectacle. 
They were lads with workmen’s or students’ caps, 
workmen in shirt-sleeves, old men with beards, and 
dandies in stylish town clothes. There were short 
and tall, stout and thin, men, like the pipes of an 
organ. Garibaldi looked at them kindly, since at 
the bottom of his heart he had a great predilection 
for the citizen soldiers, as they represented the 
revolution. “He examined them all in order to 
assign the able-bodied to the proper corps. He 
asked Guicciardi (not, ‘perhaps, without some regret) 
to request the furnishers to provide military cloth- 
ing for the necessitous.’ 


Dita Lk Ad LI? Md Ode 


Messrs. Macmillan have published the fourth 


| volume of Zhe History of England by Lord 


Macaulay, as edited by Professor C. H. Firth, M.A., 
and illustrated (ros. 6d. net). 

The volume ends with the War in Ireland. And 
now that things have settled themselves there, or 
have been settled for us by the act of the Emperor 
of Germany, we can read Macaulay’s story of the 
War in Ireland as we never could read it before. 
This is one of the gifts that have just been given us. 
Unity, loyalty, men to fight and women to weep— 
these are among the gifts; and this also that the 
history of Ireland, with all the wrong and all the 
shame, can be read by us as it ought to be read. 
The pity of it is felt as surely in Macaulay as any- 
where else, for if he is rhetorical overmuch he 
relates the particulars, and it is only too easy to see 
how bitter the misery is and how pathetic the 
despair behind his well-polished sentences, his 
artfully chosen words. 

Well, this is now the edition, and only this, in 
which to read Macaulay. The illustrations illustrate 
everything and everybody. Seven of them are in 
colour, quite equal to the finest of the finely 
coloured illustrations in works of fine art. ‘Then 
the page is so generous and the printing so fair. 
Messrs. Macmillan have produced great editions of 
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others of their great authors ; 
nothing better than this. 


they have done 


ION NII DR UNOS TEM. JOVESL JE 
ASTRONOMERS. 


‘We shall never understand all thet the skies 
meant to him unless we realize that a general belief 
in their influence on man was deeply rooted in his 
mind. For him it was a tremendous fact, and one 
which pervades his writings, that stars and spheres 
are the instruments of God’s providence, and are 
ordained by the First Mover to mould the destinies 
of Earth. It is their movements which manifest 
His Will; they are the hammers, earth the metal, 
they are the seals, and earth the wax. 

‘ Three times the stars are invoked to bring justice 
and righteousness on earth. Through the spheres 
the elements were evolved out of the first chaotic 
matter, and everything on earth took form; all life 
and motion is generated by them. Man’s soul is a 
direct creation by God, but the moving heavens 
play an important part in the formation of his 
material body, his mental faculties, and his dis- 
position. Were it not for the action of the spheres, 


children would be precisely like their parents, their | 


whole nature being governed by the law of heredity 
alone: it is the different influences of the skies 
that give them different natures. This, says 
Beatrice, is perhaps what Plato meant when he 
said that souls came from different stars and re- 
. turned thither : if his meaning was that the influences 
of the stars is so great that to them is due the praise 
or blame which we distribute to men, there is some 
truth in the saying. 

‘Some truth only—“ alcun vero” ; for the stars are 
not independent powers, for good or evil, which 
men are unable to resist. This view is expressly 
combated in Purg. xvi. 58-84. Dante has asked 
the spirit of the courtly Venetian Marco Lombardo 
why the world is so full of wickedness now, for 
some say it is the effect of the heavens, and others 
seek an earthly cause. 
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| that evil results from imperfections in the material 


' ordinarily educated reader. 


on which these perfect instruments work. 

‘Conceptions such as these give us a new idea of 
medizval astrology. They may be mistaken, but 
at least they are grand, and not unworthy of a 
philosopher and a Christian.’ 

For this reason the study of the astronomy of 
Dante is of much interest, not only to Dante 
students, but also to religious teachers and to every 
And the best book by 
far in which to study the subject has just been 
written, at the Kodaikanal Observatory in Southern 
India, by M. A. Orr (Mrs. John Evershed), and 
published in this country by Messrs. Gall & Inglis. 
(15s. net). It is a handsome volume of over five 
hundred octavo pages; its value, moreover, is 
increased by several plate and text engravings. 
With all Mrs. Evershed’s learning, the writing is 
charmingly simple, and while the Italian text is 
quoted, as is most meet, a good translation is 
always added in a footnote, so that that vast crowd 
of English people who cannot or will not learn lan- 
guages may still enjoy the reading of this truly 
fascinating volume. 


The new number of the Zvansactions of the 
Baptist Historical Soctety contains several papers 
that are of permanent value, especially one on 
‘Dutch Dissenters and English General Baptists,’ 
by Sir William J. Collins, and one on Robert: 
Cooche’s ‘ Confutation of the Errors of the Careless. 
by Necessity’ (Bap. Union Pub. Dept. ; 2s. 6d. net). 


For whom has the Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S., 
written his book on the Lands and Peoples of the 


| Bible (A. & C. Black ; 3s. 6d. net)? Itis scholarly 


enough for the scholar; but it is also popular 
enough for the people. The lands that are men- 
tioned in the Bible, as well as the nations that 
inhabited them, are described in accordance with 


_ all the available material, up to the latest specula- 


Marco groans at the blind- | 


ness of men, who accuse heaven for the results of | 


their own misdeeds: it is true that the heavens in- 
fluence our lower natures, our instincts, and desires ; 
but the soul is free, and can control them. This is 
in accordance with the teaching of St. Augustine 
and Aquinas. Inone passage of the De Monarchia, 
Dante goes even further than this, and asserts that 
the influences of the spheres are only good, and 


tion or spadeful; the writer for the dictionaries and 
magazines must have the book at his hand. But 
then the writing is so good in style, and the illus- 
trating is so good in art, that it is impossible to 
distinguish the book from those books that are 
published just to pass an idle evening. 


A popular illustrated Report of the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for 1913-1914 


has been issued, under the title of Zz the Vulgar 
Tongue (Bible House). 


The Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., is the 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Local 
Lectures. In that position it is his occasional 
privilege to preach a sermon to the best audience 
preacher ever had. And five of the sermons 
preached to the students who attend the summer 
meetings held in connexion with the Extension 
Lectures of the University of Cambridge have been 
published in a volume entitled Summer Meeting 
Sermons (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
1s. 6d. net). 


Is there any book to be published this season 
that is likely to exceed in interest a small quarto 
called Leaves from Three Ancient Quréns, which 
has been published at the Cambridge University 
Press (ros. 6d. net)? A few years ago Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis bought a palimpsest which contained 
in its upper script a series of homilies in Arabic by 
early Christian Fathers. ‘The underscript, brought 
up with great care by means of bhydro-sulphide of 
ammonia, contained a text of the Profevangelium 
Jacobi and of the Zransttus Mariae in two columns 
of Estrangelo Syriac, and was published in 1902 as 
No. xi. Studia Sinaitica. But the underscnpt 
contained also six quires of Arabic; and these 
six quires of Arabic are of more value than all 
the rest. 

For it has been shown by that distinguished 
Arabic scholar, Dr. A. Mingana, that they contain 
a portion of the Quran in a text which differs from 
the only text hitherto known to exist. After 


Muhammad’s death Othman caused one copy of . 


all the Siirahs to be made, and the rest to be utterly 
destroyed, so that there has been one text, and one 
text only, in existence. But some owner of a few 
Stirahs, using pumice-stone perhaps on his precious 


piece of vellum and thinking that he had rubbed | 


the writing out, sold the vellum to a Christian. 
The writing was not wholly rubbed out. It has 
been restored, printed, and published with an en- 
lightening introduction, by Mrs. Lewis and Dr. 
Mingana, and is, in the hands of students, the only 
portion of a pre-OthmAanic text known to exist in 
the world. 


When an author has made a hit with one book 
he is often tempted to try another, and miss. The 
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| session’s work. 


| brother. 
_ made for study, and probably that is its first inten- 


| Education (Clive; 2s. 6d.). 
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Rev. R. H. Coats, B.D., made a palpable hit with 


his Zypes of Lnglish Piety. Now he has handled 
a larger subject in a smaller volume, thereby 
running great risks of failure. But Zhe Christian 
Life (V. & T. Clark; 6d. net), a primer in size, 
will soon outstrip in circulation its elder and bigger 
On the face of it the little book seems 


tion. But, close packed as are its pages, and 
clearly divided into sections, the writing has been 
so well done that it may be read easily and with 
utmost enjoyment by those who have passed the 
examination stage. 


In his book on Zhe Parabolic Gospel (T. & T. 
Clark; 4s. net), some chapters of which appeared 
in THE Exposirory TIMEs, the Rev. R. M. Lithgow 
does not expound the parables separately. His 
object is to show that they are connected the one 
with the other, and in sucha way that not only do we 
understand better the Jesson of each parable when 
it is set in its proper sequence and synthesis, but, 
more than that, we understand better the develop- 
ment of the teaching of our Lord. In an interest- 
ing preface Mr. Lithgow recalls the efforts that 


| have been made by expositors in the past to group 


the parables in some intelligible and fruitful way. 
These efforts have rarely had any acceptance. Mr. 
Lithgow has studied the subject more than any 
expositor we know of, his plan is more ambitious, 
and his success is more assured. But whether we 
accept his grouping or not, we are bound to admit 


_ that by means of it he bas thrown new light on 


more than one of the parables, and especially 
brought out their central and controlling teaching. 


Mr. C. W. Valentine, M.A.(Cantab.), B.A. 
(Lond.), D.Phil.(St. And.), has written Ax Jntro- 
duction to Experimental Psychology in relation to 
And it 7s an intro- 
duction. Nothing is done to spare the pupil the 
necessary discipline; everything is done to make 
the discipline effective and to lead on to a working 
knowledge of the subject. It is also up to date. 
For even experimental psychology is making such 
progress that last year’s lectures are useless for this 
Especially is the book strong in 
its diagrammatic work, the diagrams, though few 
being just right. 


A Primer of Library Practice being sold out, its 


7° 


authors, Mr. G. E. Roebuck and Mr. W. B. 
Thorne, have rewritten it, the progress in the 
management of libraries in ten years having made 
a new book necessary. It is now published by 
Messrs. Grafton (2s. 6d. net). The authors’ chief 
object is to get the public to take more interest 
in libraries; but the value of their book is to 
the librarian. They tell library managers that the 
best way to select new books is to read the literary 
reviews in all kinds of publications. 
tell librarians, and those who would like to be 
librarians, that the salaries of head librarians range 
from £800 to £80 a year, and that assistants 
usually get about the half of that. 


Mr. Francis G. Burgess, M.A., has written a 
history of the Church of Christ for boys and girls, 
calling his book Zhe Story of the Kingdom (Griffiths ; 
3s. 6d. net). He begins with the birth of Christ, 
and ends with the settlement of the Puritans in 
New England. At the conclusion of every chapter 
there is a list of questions for examination. This 
seems to say that the book is meant to be used at 
school; but it is so written that we think it will be 
read sometimes even in the holidays. 


Pandit Shyama Shankar has written a book on 
Buddha and his Sayings (Griffiths ; 3s. net). Turn 
to the subject of Prayer. For of all the religions of 
the world Buddhism (ancient Buddhism) alone 
makes nothing of Prayer. This is Pandit Shankar’s 
apology: ‘The gap of prayers in Buddha’s system 
is filled in by Aarma and the reliance on one’s 
own Karma. The solace of confidence in an 
external help or power is supplied in his religion 
by confidence in internal help or power, the 
strength of individual action. All the higher 
religions of India look to the aid and light of the 
internal self, the depths of which are stirred up by 
earnest prayers or intense concentration. Accord- 
ing to these systems the Dzvine power is both 7% 
and out. 
that is within the sphere of perception and control, 
and names it the power of Aarma—for this power 
can only be exercised by our own action or earnest 
application. He dispenses with the owéer power 
because of its uncertainty or unnecessity. His 
contemplation is a sort of yoga, which is the in- 
vocation or cultivation of internal power. Besides, 
his Aavma is in a sense prayer: Ladorare est 
orare (work is prayer).’ 


They also | 


Buddha takes the inner power—a power | 
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Most students of Scripture have become familiar 
witb the little fat blue-books called ‘ Bible Notes,’ 
which are reprinted from Zhe British Friend. Now 
that Zhe British Friend is no more, will the notes 
be discontinued? We hope not. Those for 1913 
were contributed by Mr. Herbert G. Wood, M.A., 
the subject being Zhe Kingdom of God in the 
Teaching of Jesus (Headley Brothers; 1s. net). 
There is nothing so good as this for study after 
Professor Hogg’s famous book. 


‘If this war had happened twenty-five or thirty 


| years ago I should have expected to see a great 


demand for religious and devotional literature after 
it ended. As it is—well, I don’t know. It is 
much too early to speculate about such matters, in 
any event.’ So says an American publisher in the 
New York Evening Post. His wise words are 
quoted in the Publishers Circular. But the editor 
of that cleverly edited weekly just quotes them and 
says nothing. Their wisdom lies in ‘I don’t know.’ 
The truth is that religious and devotional books are 
(in this country at least) in greater demand than 
they were twenty-five or thirty years ago. And 
although the outbreak of the war has disarranged 
things a little, we shall not have to wait to the end 
of it to see a good recovery. For it is frivolity and 
secularism that are the enemy of religion and 
religious literature, and already the signs are 
abundant of a sense of spiritual need and of 
moral responsibility which the war itself has 
brought. 

It is therefoxe no surprise to receive from Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, even so early as_ this, 
twelve volumes of those reprints of theological and 
devotional books which they call the ‘ Expositor’s 
Library’ (2s. net each). The twelve volumes are 
The Laws of Christ for Common Life, by Dr. R. W. 
Dale; The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, by the 
Rey. J. G. Greenhough, M.A.; Zhe Burning Bush, 
by the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter; Zhe Faith 
of a Modern Christian, by Professor James Orr; 
Veni Creator, by Bishop H. C. G. Moule; Verdbum 
Crucis, by Archbishop W. Alexander ; Following 
on to know the Lord, by Archdeacon Wilberforce ; 
Positive Preaching and Modern Mind, by Prin- 
cipal P. T. Forsyth; Miracles and Christianity, 
by Professor Wendland ; Zhe Religion of the Son of 
Man, by Dr. E. J. Gough; Christ and Man, by 
Principal Marcus Dods; and Christus Crucifixus, 
by Canon J. G. Simpson. 


‘ 
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What is meant by prayer ‘in the name’ of 
Christ? Dr. J. W. Thirtle explains in a booklet 
called Zn the Name (Holness ; 1s. net). The chief 
thing is that ‘at the back of the Name there is a 
covenant, a Divine undertaking which can never be 
set aside.’ 


Mr. E. E. Kellett, M.A., The Leys, Cambridge, 
is one of the small band of Teutonic scholars in 
this country. He has written a volume on Zhe 
Religion of our Northern Ancestors, as one of the 
‘Manuals for Christian Thinkers’ (Kelly ; 1s. net). 
Professor Sayce, in a letter to Zhe Times, denies 
that the Teutons were ancestors of ours in more 
than an infinitesimal degree. Even Mr. Kellett 
does not allow them more than a share in our 
ancestry—and he wrote before the war. 

Another volume of the series is on Zhe Canon 
of the New Testament, by Mr. G. W. Polking- 
horne (1s. net). 


.‘This series of books is issued by a group of 
friends who meet at intervals for fellowship in 
thought and prayer. They are united bya common 
aim and by a common outlook upon life, but, as is 
natural, with respect to detailed application of 
principles the conclusions of each writer will not 
always represent those of the entire group. 

‘The volumes may be few or many. Additions 
to the series will be furnished only as points of view 
are gained which, it is thought, may prove sugges- 
tive in the light of present-day difficulties and 
opportunities.’ 

Such is the prospectus of a new series of books 
to be called ‘The Fellowship Library,’ and such is 
the preface to the first volume which is called Zhe 
Methodist (Kelly ; 1s. 6d. net), of which the author 
is the Rev. Henry Carter. The Methodist is a 
disciple. He is a disciple of Christ. 
disciple of John Wesley, but only inasmuch as John 
Wesley adopts the attitude of St. Paul, ‘Be ye 
followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ So 
it is ‘a study in discipleship.’ It expresses the 
ideal for the follower of Wesley who was the 
follower of Christ ; and it is careful, with all loyalty 
to Methodism, not to let even Wesley get in the 
way and hinder the direct approach. 


Epictetus and the New Testament is the title of a 
book in which the Rev. Douglas S. Sharp, M.A., 
B.D., compares the language of Epictetus, both its 


He is alsoa | 


Wolsey. 


components and its structure, with that of the New 
Testament (Kelly; 2s. 6d. net). We receive it 
gratefully, thanking the author for the time and 
scholarship he has given to it, and the publisher 
for the beauty of the printing and the moderate- 
ness of the price. That there are many students 
of the New Testament who are at work on the 
Greek language of it has been proved by the great 
success of Dr. Moulton’s ‘Prolegomena.’ May 
this valuable work also find the appreciation it 
deserves. 


‘The pendulum of Christian opinion and practice 
is continually swinging between the application of 
religion to this world and to the next. In one age 
those aspects of faith that bear upon our eternal 
destiny are emphasized. In the next, religion is 
applied to social reform and to the practical needs 
of this life. To-day, men will be thinking of 
heaven. To-morrow, they will be grappling with 
the problems of earth.’ 

It is the problems of earth that men are grappling 
with at the present time. To that side the pendulum 
has swung somewhat violently—so violently and 
so far that Mr. A. Gordon James has written a 
book on Jesus and the Otherworld (Kelly ; 2s. 6d. 
net) in order to bring the modern back again. It 
is time that the Otherworld had its innings. But 
the pendulum never swings back just to its old 
position ; as it swings it advances (if that can be 
said of pendulums). To Mr. James the Otherworld 
is not simply the Heaven and Hell of the last 
generation. ‘It may be held to include all that 
which is opposed to the secularism of our time. 
It indicates the spiritual, the unseen, the powers of 
the Kingdom of God.’ 


In pursuit of his study of Church History the 
Rey. William Ernest Beet, D.Lit., has now issued 
the volume on Zhe Medieval Papacy (Kelly ; 
3s. 6d. net). Like the previously published 
volumes on Zhe Early Roman Lpiscopate and 
The Rise of the Papacy, it 1s distinguished for the 
successful way in which the author writes both 
accurately and popularly. We do not know what 
books he has read (only a few are named in the 
the footnotes), but we could guess. They are the 
very best. No exploded story is repeated here. 
The very estimates of character are after the latest 
and best judgments. ‘Take the character-sketch of 
Here is one sentence of it: ‘It must be 
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admitted that the political genius of Cardinal 
Wolsey was of the very highest order, and in this 
respect he stands almost alone among English 
statesmen ; while, so far from being “the minion 
of a foreign despotism,” he succeeded in raising 
England, then a mere third-rate power, to a 
higher place in the society of nations than she 
had any right to expect, but which, since his 
day, she has never ceased to claim as her 
right.’ 

It is part of Dr. Beet’s deliberate plan to hide 
his learning, but those who enjoy the mere reading 
of the book may depend upon it that they 
have the truth as nearly as we can at present 
compass it. 


Messrs. Longmans have issued Zhoughts for 
Teachers of the Bible, by Dean Armitage Robinson 
(6d. net). Its contents are: (1) The Bible as a 
whole; (2) Central Teachings of the New Testa- 
ment ; (3) The Christ of History. 


Messrs. Longmans have also published an /zdex 
to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman 
(6s. net). It is a most satisfactory index. The 
compiler is the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., B.Sc. 
(Oxon.). Mr. Rickaby has mastered the difficult 
art of making an index, and he has made this one 
as if it were meant to be a model for all indexes 
that should afterwards be made. The printing is 
as exemplary as the compiling. 


Francesco Berger, the Composer, has published 
a volume of Reminiscences, Impressions, and Anec- 
dotes (Sampson Low; 4s. 6d. net). The title is well 
chosen. Any of its three words could have been 
put first, any last, and any in the middle. Of all 
the miscellany—and it is all lively as an after- 
dinner speech — the most entertaining part is 
entitled ‘Some Musical Celebrities I have known.’ 
It gives one an idea of the range of Berger’s 
friendships, for here are forty-two names, including 
Joachim, Balfe, Costa, Gounod, Santley, Reeves, 
and Paderewski, and with almost all of them he 
seems to have been on terms of intimacy. It will 
give some impression of his manner and of the 
lightness of his literature if we quote a paragraph 
from his notes on Sims Reeves. 

‘On one occasion when Sims Reeves was to 
have sung “The Minstrel Boy” at Brighton, he 
could not keep the engagement, and sent his son 


Herbert to deputise for him. Some wag made 
up the following lines, which I insert here with the 
willing consent of Herbert Reeves himself: 


The Minstrel’s son to the Dome has gone, 
On the platform, there, you'll find him ; 
His father’s little tricks he has put them on, 

But his voice, he’s left behind him.’ 


Messrs. Macmillan have now undertaken the 
publication of Zhe Khasis, by Lt.-Col. P. R. T. 
Gurdon, C.S.I., and have produced a second 
edition of that delightful and scientific work. 


Four sermons on War preached by Dean Armit- 
age Robinson have been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan under the title of Holy Ground (1s. net). 
Three were preached during the Boer War; the 
fourth is new. Of this fourth sermon, preached 
before the University of Cambridge on the 23rd of 
August, the theme is the failure of unchristian 
culture. se ald : 

The amount of attention that is paid to the 
welfare of children in America is very great, and a 
vast literature is at the service of those who take an 
interest in the matter. But we doubt if many 
better books have been written than a book called 
Problems of Child Welfare, of which the author is 
George B. Mangold, Ph.D., Director of the School 
of Social Economy in Washington University 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). There is no aspect of 
the subject neglected, and invariably the discus- 
sion of a problem is both sympathetic and sane. 
Among the rest, much attention Is given to the 
playground. ‘That institution is swiftly becoming 
obsolete in this country—with results. In America 
it is reckoned more important than the desk. This 
is the one principle on which the book before us 
(together with all good American books) proceeds 
—education is not instruction but development. 
Dr. Mangold begins his care of the child before it 
is born, before even its parents are married. He 
shows among other facts and by means of statistics 
that, for example, the marriage of cousins means 
deafness in the children in a greater proportion 
considerably than the marriage of those that are of 
less close kinship. 


A very elementary introduction to Mysticism 
has been written by the Rev. T. Wilkinson Riddle 


and published under the title of Zhe Faith of a 
Christian Mystic (Marshall Brothers ; 2s. 6d. net). 
But perhaps it is better than a more learned and 
extensive book. For we are in danger of knowing 
all that can be known about mysticism and nothing 
about God. This book teaches how to become a 
mystic. 


A Pilgrim of the Infinite, by William Valentine 
Kelley (Methodist Book Concern; 50 cents), has 
been written to impress upon us the value ~of 
Personality and its indestructibility. The style is 
eloquent, the author is apt at quotation. The last 
paragraph is the sum of the whole: ‘Geometry 
cannot measure Man; his circle exceeds 360 degrees. 
Astronomy cannot calculate his orbit; it knows not 
the equation of his path. A Pilgrim of the Infinite 
is he; and the old hymn, familiar to our childhood, 
sings on in our souls: 


Thus onward we move, and save God above 
None guesseth how wondrous the journey will 
prove.’ 


In spite of the number of volumes which seek 
to show us how to adapt the religion of Christ to 
the circumstances of our day, the volume entitled 
Christianity and the New Age, written by Mr. 
George Preston Mains, and published by the 
Methodist Book Concern ($1.50), will certainly 
obtain a place and hold it. The first thing one 
observes in the book is that its author knows the 
literature of his subject. He quotes the best books 
and them only. He quotes liberally, but not once 
in order to fill out his pages, always to strengthen 
or illustrate his argument. Mr. Mains has no fear 
for Christ or Christianity. He evidently thinks 
that we spend too much time upon apologetics. 
What we have to do is to make Christianity tell on 
the age we live in. When we have done that we 
ought to proceed further and show how Christianity 
will meet the wants of every age, so that the genera- 
tions that come after may not be taken unawares 
as we have been. It is a liberal conception of the 
Gospel that the author holds, but it is the Gospel. 
With the abundant attempts to apply something to 
our ills that Christ would repudiate he has no 
patience. The Gospel, he holds, is quite clear to 
any ordinary understanding; and it ‘is quite able 
to deliver and make strong every variety of life and 
experience. 
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Unity and Holiness is the title which the Rev. 
M. Cyril Bickersteth, M.A., has given to a volume 
of sermons and addresses on the Church, the 
Ministry, and the Sacraments (Mowbray ; 2s. 6d. 
net). As the title-page tells us, the volume is 
divided into sermons on the true nature of the 
Church (preached under the impulse of Kikuyu), 
sermons on the responsibilities of the Ministry, and 
sermons on the sanctity of the Sacraments. With 
the desire for co-operation and ultimate reunion 
which inspired the promoters of the Conference at 
Kikuyu, Mr. Bickersteth says he is in full sympathy, 
but he is convinced that ‘the cause of unity is not 
advanced by the sacrifice ‘of the principle of 
apostolic order.’ His sacraments are seven, and, 
like other writers on seven sacraments, he makes 
the distinction between greater and lesser. He 
even gives reasons for calling the lesser sacraments. 
His reasons for calling Holy Matrimony a sacra- 
ment is that St. Paul calls it ‘a great mystery,’ and 
mystery in Greek is the equivalent of sacrament in 
Latin. 


Dr. F. W. Mott, Pathologist to the London 
County Asylums, has amplified his three Chadwick 
Trust Lectures delivered last year, and issued them 
with the title Mature and Nurture in Mental 
Development (Murray ; 3s. 6d. net). ‘From time 
immemorial,’ he says, ‘it has been recognised that 
a healthy body is requisite for a healthy mind, but 
only within recent years has it been shown that 
there is a bio-chemical association and interrelation 
of all the organs of the body, and that subtile 
chemical substances are poured into the blood by 
the tissues and organs of the body, especially by 
the ductless glands and sexual glands. ‘These 
internal secretions or hormones (éppdw, I excite) 
play avery important part in the functional correla- 
tion of the two master tissues—viz. the brain, the 
principal organ for the preservation of the individual, 
and the sexual glands, the organ of preservation of 
the species.’ 

To prove this by fact and inference is the purpose 
of the lectures. There is in them an unexpected 
hesitancy, unexpected in a medical man, but more 
reassuring than much dogmatism. 


The Religious Tract Society has published Ze 
Universal Bible Dictionary (3s. 6d. net). The 
same title was used for a dictionary of the same 
size which was edited by the Rev. John Macpherson 
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and published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in 
1892, but it is not a good title. It is impossible 
to edit a Dictionary of the Bible for everybody ; 
the readers of it have to be definitely in the editor’s 
mind. This dictionary is clearly to be used by 
Sunday-school teachers and other students of a 
similar stage of knowledge. It is admirably edited 
by the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., with the assist- 
ance of Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. Every 
title one can think of seems to be in it ; and under 
every title the information given is up to date and 
conservative. 

Take, for example, ‘ DEGREE, Goop (1 Ti 3!°).— 
R.V. has “good standing”; a position assured by 
Paul to those who served well as deacons. Three 
explanations have been offered—(1) promotion to 
be “bishops”; (2) reward in the favour of God, 
possibly to be shown in a future state; and (3) a 
position of moral influence and authority in the 
Church. The early Fathers turned to (1); Hort 
preferred (3). There are no proofs that in the 
time of the apostle its ministers passed through 
successive grades ; though later on the word here 
used (6a¢imos) came to mean an order, or rank, in 
the ministry.’ 

The supremely difficult matter of cross-references 
is well managed. Only one slip has been dis- 
covered. At RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST 
there is a cross-reference to ATONEMENT, which 
does not seem to be satisfied by the article ATons- 
MENT (THE Day oF). 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Buckland on a 
difficult undertaking happily and_ successfully 
accomplished. 


An Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. H. O. Wakeman, M.A., has 
had and still has a steady sale. So the publishers 
have had the book thoroughly revised by Canon 
S. L. Ollard, and have issued the eighth edition of 
it (Rivingtons; 7s. 6d.). 


The Royal Asiatic Society has published, as the 
23rd volume of new series in their Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, Visramiani, the story of the loves of 
Vis and Ramin, a romance of Ancient Persia, 
translated from the Georgian Version by Mr. 
Oliver Wardrop. 

‘The book,’ says the translator, ‘is an elaborate 
study of a woman whose whole life was dominated 
by love. It is certainly one of the oldest novels 


in the world. Thus it will appeal to historical and 
linguistic. students, but its intrinsic merits give it 
a claim to universal interest. The love-letters 
deserve notice as early specimens of this kind of 
composition, and the lyrical passages (the songs of 
Ramin) are also worthy of attention.’ 

All this is true, and more than this. In spite of 
the formality and prolixity of the letters which Vis 
wrote to Ramin (did he really read them all ?), the 
interest of the story is sufficient to carry the reader 
through the book. The very simplicity of its plot 
is half its success. 
but it is in the situation rather than’ in the actors. 
For them one thing is supreme—true love, and that 
redeems all. Asa mere work of art it is wonderful ; 
as a psychological study it is more wonderful. 


In 1877 Mr. Charles Newton Scott published 
his first book; in 1914 he has published his 
second. The first book was called Zhe Fore- 
gleams of Christianity ; the second is called Zhe 
Religions of Antiquity (Smith, Elder, & Co.). It 
is thus to be seen that Mr. Scott has pursued the 
one subject of study all these years. The first 
book had a good reception; the second book 
finds us better prepared, and we shall be able to 
appreciate yet more highly its solid merits. Nothing 
is easier than to fail in an attempt to show how 
naturally Christianity came out of the preceding 
religions and_ religious conditions. Mr. Scott 
keeps constantly in view the difference Christ 
made, while he never hesitates to show that He 
came not to destroy anything that was good, 
whether in the Law and the Prophets, or even 
in Fetishism and Polytheism. 


The S.P.C.K. has issued some attractive small 
books in time for Christmas. The most attractive 
is How and Where they Lived in Bible Times, by 
E. B. Trist (2s. net). It is liberally furnished with 
colour illustrations of places, and with many in 
black and white of occupations and the like. 

The Values of the Cross, by the Rev. W. Yorke 
Fausset, M.A. (1s. 6d. net), contains six addresses 
given in Lent, 1913. 

A Great Missionary Pioneer, by Mrs. E. M. 
Dunlop (1s. net), is the story of Samuel Marsden’s 
work in New Zealand. 

Then there are three pamphlets at 3d. each— 
The Resurrection and The Second Gospel, both out- 
lines for study and both by the Rev. H. C. Towns- 


There is much immorality, — 


end, B.D. ; and an Jndex to the Law of Moses, by 
Canon Henry Thompson, B.A. 


Mr. Justice Darling has brought his two books 
Sciniilie Juris and Meditations in the Tea Room 
into one volume, and the volume has been pub- 
lished very attractively -by Messrs. Stevens and 
Haynes (5s. net). Inspite of Mr. Justice Darling’s 
declaration that he writes for fellow-lawyers, the 
new edition will be read by all the professions. 
For time has dealt with these books as it does 
with good books always, just as surely as with good 
wine. Here is a very short extract from each: 
‘The chief difference between prisoners and other 
people is, perhaps, captivity.’ ‘ Honesty is disgust- 
ing to many men of fine feeling because it is repre- 
sented as a good investment.’ 


Those who read the papers which Mr. L. G. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., contributes to the Wes¢- 
minster Gazette and other periodicals will rejoice 
to be told that he has collected the best of them 
into a volume. It has been published by Mf. 
Fisher Unwin under the title of Zhe Future of 
Work and other Essays (6s. net). Let us pick out 
some of the topics: ‘British Homes and their 
Furnishings,’ ‘The Divorcing of Wealth and Work,’ 
‘Science has solved the Problem of Poverty,’ 
‘Space and Health,’ ‘Wages and Efficiency.’ 

Mr. Money is best known as a vigorous opponent 
of Tariff Reform. But whatever he discusses he 
discusses with striking persuasiveness, for he dis- 
cusses nothing that he has not first mastered. 
And he has a way of setting forth figures and facts 
so as to endow them with life. 
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Mr. Sholto O. G. Douglas has written a book to 
ventilate 4 Theory of Civilisation (Fisher Unwin ; 
5s. net), It has come at a bad time. We are 
sick of the words civilisation and culture. And it 
is a bad book. Practically every statement made 
in it has to be challenged. To start early. On 
page 17 Mr. Douglas says, ‘Our ‘fathers were not 
deep thinkers in the Dark Ages, the ages of faith ; 
that is why they were ages of faith.’ They weve 
deep thinkers ; there are few deeper thinkers to- 
day. And the Dark Ages (a silly and worn-out 
epithet) were ot ages of faith. On the very next 
page we read: ‘It was fitting, perhaps we may say 
inevitable, that the Christian civilisation should 
first come into prominence in Italy, the old home 
of its precursor, rather than in Judzea, the land of 
its birth, for—on the principle that a prophet is 
not without honour save in his own country—the 
Jews saw too much of the real Christ to accept 
His divinity; it was only at a distance from the 
historical home of its founder that the great psychic 
illusion could find its necessary environment.’ 
That sentence is compounded of ignorance and 
prejudice, and there are no other ingredients 
In it. 


To Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s ‘Home 
University Library,’ Canon R. H. Charles has con- 
tributed a volume on Religious Development between 
the Old and the New Testament (1s. net). This is 
work that could not have been dene until Dr. 
Charles himself made the materials for it avail- 
able; and it was just and right that he should 
be asked to do the writing. He is also best 
qualified. 


<> 


The Book of Job. 


By THE Rev. A. D. Marrin, EDINBURGH. 


THERE are signs that this scripture is now receiv- 
ing closer attention than it has ever received be- 
fore, not only amongst scholars but also amongst 
the reading public generally. Its peculiarly bold 
outlook suits the spirit of our age. Its superb 
vigour of language and dramatic intensity com- 
mend it to every artistic mind. Accordingly, 
we greatly value any work like Zhe Book of Job 
Interpreted (by the Rev. James Strahan) as ful- 


filling a truly useful function by the presentation 
of the poem in a form that combines scholarship 
with popularity. We have needed such help as 
his, because while here the R.V. is an immense 
improvement upon the A.V., there is a good deal 
more required before the average Bible-reader can 
obtain much idea of the book in its original 
purpose and meaning. 

The problem of the text is extremely difficult 
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and allows room for some pure guesswork. It 
is admitted on all sides that Job has suffered 
much at the hands of editors and transcribers. 
The fact that the text of the LXX was consider- 
ably shorter than the Massoretic text—some 400 
lines less in the time of Origen—affords an 
opportunity for the free use of critical shears. 
It is an open question whether the Greek 
translators omitted, or whether the Hebrew 
transcribers amplified. Mr. Strahan, _ following 
Professors Bickell and Duhm, is evidently greatly 
influenced by the Greek Version. Dr. Driver, on 
the other hand, inclined to the opposite view. In 
either case, as has been pointed out by Professor 
W. T. Davison,! the variations of the LXX do not 
relieve the chief difficulties. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to deal 
with the poem in too modern a way. By cutting 
out a third line here, and lessening the length of a 
clause there, the poem may be made more shapely. 
But is it, or rather was it, as it left the hands of 


its author, a sort of Gray’s #/egy, displaying in 


Mr. William Watson’s words— 


The cunning of the jewelled line and carven phrase? 


It appeals, surely, as a poem of quite a different 
order. There is a tumult of passion in it, a 
palpitation, which, it would seem, must at times 
naturally overleap even the very free channels of 
Hebrew versification. There are places where 
the vividness of debate is so real that, as Mr. 
Strahan has pointed out, some change in the ex- 
pression of the faces of the auditors is evidently 
assumed without being remarked.? 

One very heartily agrees that certain drastic 
alterations have to be made. Every one feels the 
intrusion of Elihu. The missing third speech of 
Zophar can certainly be restored from an utter- 
ance ascribed to Job,? but wholly inconsistent 
with Job’s previous and later speeches. The 
lovely poem on the place of Wisdom in ch. 28 
is altogether unsuitable either to Job or to any of 
the dramatis persone. Finally, the answer from 
the whirlwind would be far more effective with- 
out the laboured descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan. 

Nothing, however, is gained by the trimness to 
which certain scholars seek to reduce the poem. 
Allowance must be made for the genuine passion 

1 Art. ‘Job’ in the Déctconary of the Bible, ii. 664. 
? Cf. Job 614-80 and see Strahan, p. 74. eae 


of a smitten man, leading him at times into 
sayings that border upon mutual contradiction. 
This question of inconsistency is, no doubt, a 
difficult one to settle. What is flagrant must of 
course, as already indicated, be ruled out. But 
the poem is obviously progressive. Job is seen 
in conflict, not only with his friends, but with 
his own past. And every one who has had any 
experience in passing away from an accepted 
orthodoxy to a larger faith will know how often 
the mind is invaded by the persistency of dis- 
credited ideas. 

The temptation to mend the text is, for some 
people, like the. temptation which a schoolboy 
feels to look up the answers at the end of his 
book when he cannot make headway with his 
sum. A little harder thinking over the text as it 
stands might reveal hidden beauties. If a man 
cannot see the perfect art of Job’s terrible indict- 
ment of his Maker in the words— 


I cry unto thee, and thou dost not answer me: 
I stand up, and thou lookest at me (30””)— 


but thinks this second line strange and wants to 
alter it to ‘Thou lookest zo,’ or ‘Thou ceasest to 
regard me’ (Duhm), why, one does not know how 
you can explain it to him, but he should think 
again. ‘To take another instance of this kind of 
criticism: by changing a 7 into a4 (7iD2 into 7103) 
Buhl and, apparently, Mr. Strahan obtain ‘ when 
God protected my tent’ (294) in place of ‘when 
the secret of God was upon my tent,’ but in that 
case one also gets a commonplace line, instead 
of one which perfectly expresses a piety at once 
mystical and practical—the reality of a Divine- 
human friendship brooding like the shechinah 
over a man’s home. Or once more: when 
Job exclaims, ‘I stand up in the assembly 
and cry for help,’ is it not rather prosaic to 
find a difficulty in Job’s being allowed to stand 
in the assembly, on the ground that he was a 
leper? And really, what do we gain if we follow 
Professor Duhm and, by altering the text, read, ‘I 
stand up in the company of foxes’? This too 
frec ent emendation of the text may stimulate 
ingenuity, but it often reduces the sublime to the 
trivial. It certainly makes the work of the 
preacher needlessly difficult; and, so far as the 
public become aware of it, it destroys confidence 
in the Bible, or tends to cast discredit upon a quite 
necessary branch of the study of Holy Scripture. 


aa 


The most controverted question relating to the 
integrity of the Book of Job is the relation of the 
prologue and the epilogue to the poem. By very 
many scholars these prose passages are ascribed to 
a lost People’s Book of Job. It would not appear 
that this theory rests upon linguistic arguments so 
much as upon considerations of a more general 
kind. Various small points in these chapters, such 
as the statement in the epilogue that Job lived 
after his trial 140 years, do indeed confirm the 
impression, derived from other sources, that the 
prose framework of the book embodies a personal 
legend. But to ascribe the authorship of this 
prose to another than the author of the poem is to 
assign the root idea of the whole book to that 
other. For the scenes in heaven described in 
chs. 1 and 2 are of the very marrow of the drama. 
They state the theory of suffering which the poem 
works out. And the question arises, In what 
period of the history of Hebrew thought are you 

going to place this theory?» Is not the oldest idea 
of human suffering that which the poet sets out to 
destroy, or at least to modify? Can you, with a 
due regard to the propriety of Revelation, suggest 
any place for the theory of suffering contained in 
the prologue earlier than the Exile—that is to say, 
earlier than the time to which the poem itself 
belongs? As a matter of personal impression, the 
unveiling of the heavenly courts savours much 
more of Zechariah 3 than of any pre-exilic litera- 
ture. Again, the most plausible objection to the 
authenticity of the epilogue is that in it Job is 
restored to more than his former prosperity. This, 
it is thought, is too much in a line with that 
doctrine held by the friends from which the author 
clearly dissented. But such an objection reveals 
a total misconception of the mozif of the drama. 
This matter must be viewed in the light of the 
challenge, ‘Doth Job fear God for nought?’ If 
that accusation fails, as it is shown to do, then 
there is no reason why Job should ot be blessed 
with riches. or the quarrel of the author of the 
poem with the traditional doctrine ts not that it seeks 
to establish the goodness of God, but that it imputes 
a narrow forensic motive to [His actions. ‘The 
achievement of the book is that it pulls down an 
ancient structure of thought, not to leave it a ruin, 
but to build another, a larger structure, a spiritual 
habitation for the mind of man of more permanent 
make, incorporating the old materials with others 
formerly neglected. We hold, therefore, somewhat 
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tenaciously to the original unity of prose and poem 
in this scripture. It was natural for one part to 
be in prose, because it was narrative which had to 
be set forth, and Hebrew poetry is essentially 
lyrical rather than epic. It was equally inevitable 
that the passion of the great debate should break 
into verse. But the same genius which shaped the 
poem gave us also those sublime words of the 
narrative, and others like them: ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ 


We 


Having now endeavoured to indicate the 
material upon which this paper proceeds, let us, 
in the second place, attempt an interpretation of 
the book from our own standpoint. Whatever 
mind one can usefully bring to bear upon the 
theme must be to a great extent a mind that is 
indebted to others, and that is yet more profoundly 
modified by an inner experience of truth, such as 
under the Spirit’s teaching may be the portion of 
every careful student. 

If we could think ourselves back into the life of 
those to whom this scripture first came, perhaps 
the initial impression upon our thought would be 
the feeling of real drama involved in the story. 
We should wonder how it all could end. For 
from the very first the issue seems doubtful. The 
uncertainty is felt in heaven itself. The Lord and 
the Accuser discuss the character of Job in terms 
that seem to imply that neither of them is quite 
sure how things wil] turn out. The Lord has 
confidence in His servant, but it is the sort of 
confidence a father might have in his boy, as, 
untried and alone, he ventures out into the world. 
The Lord believes rather than knows that Job 
will prove true when he passes through the tests of 
suffering. On the other side, if the attitude of the 
Lord is one of faith, that of the Accuser is one of 
reasonable scepticism. It is felt that the Accuser 
has made out a case for inquiry. Job must be 
tested to be known. 

So the baptism of suffering falls upon him, and as 
we listen to his words of lamentation, we are made 
to feel that the issue for a long time remains in doubt. 
Satan had said, ‘Put forth thine hand now, and 
touch his bone and his flesh, and he will renounce 
thee to thy face’ (25). And for a while it looks 
as though he would. He falls away from his 
earliest piety in a clearly marked declension. ‘The 
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first utterance is in the language of perfect sub- 
mission: ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord’ (174). 


The second shows a lower but still a very real | 


piety: ‘Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil?’ (2!°). Then comes 
the cursing of his day and the beginning of his 
arraignment of Providence— 
Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
And whom God hath hedged in? (3”). 
The bitterness of his spirit increases under the 
provocation of debate, and in the roth chapter we 
come to the passage in which the sufferer accuses 
his Maker of having made him in order to torture 
him. 
Hast thou not poured me out as milk, 
And curdled me like cheese? 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, 
And knit me together with bones and sinews. 
Thou hast granted me life and favour, 
And thy visitation hath preserved my spirit. 
Yet these things thou didst hide in thine heart ; 
I know that this is with thee: 
If I sin, then thou markest me, 
And thou wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity. 
If I be wicked, woe unto me; 
And if I be righteous, yet shall I not lift up my head ; 
Being filled with ignominy 
And looking upon mine affliction, 
And if my head exalt itself, thou huntest me as a lion: 
And again thou shewest thyself marvellous upon me 
(1010-36), 
The words remind us of Browning’s Caliban 
watching the ants clambering about their hole— 


He made all these and more, 
Made all we see, and us, in spite... . 


In such passages Job comes very near to that 
renouncing of God which had been predicted of 
him. Yet his attitude is markedly different from 
that of the typical wicked man of the O.T., whose 
response to the teaching of the prophet is, ‘ Get 
you out of the way, turn aside out of the path, 
cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before 
us’ (Is 30). That might be spoken of as a real 
renouncing of God to His face. For in the 
history of the Hebrew word 373, here rendered 
‘renounce,’ the turning-point is the idea of saying 
‘Good-bye’ to a person. The sneer of the 
Accuser is that when Job has to say ‘Good-bye’ 
to his property and to bodily health, he will of his 
own accord say ‘Good-bye’ to God. But Job’s 
actual attitude turns out to be the very reverse of 


this. At first, it is true, when Eliphaz urges, ‘ As 
for me, I would seek unto God’ (58), Job’s reply 
is— 
He is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him 
That we should come together in judgment. 


Let him take his rod away from me, 
And Jet not his terror make me afraid: 
Then would I speak, and not fear him (9*?*). 


But gradually the thought of seeing God lays 
deeper hold upon him, and he becomes confident 
that. if he could receive this vision, all would be 
well. So strong does this feeling grow that when 
in the darkness there presently leaps up the 
conviction of a future revelation— 

From my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another (19?°°")— 
he is physically prostrated with excess of joy, and 
the fainting cry escapes him— 


My reins are consumed within me (197). 


This means, of course, that there is a contra- 
diction in Job’s attitude. On the one hand, he 
assails the moral government of God in the most 
scathing terms; on the other hand, his spirit 
pants for the revelation of the Divine Presence. 
Thus it would almost seem as though the duality 
of attitude in the prologue, respecting the issue 
of the trial, were justified by the dualism developed 
in Job, as though Jo¢4 the Lord and the Accuser 
were right, so near does Job go to cursing his 
Maker, so strongly does he cleave after God’s 
Presence. - 

This antinomy is a transcript of experience. 
One meets it in great thinkers like Lucretius, 
whose scorn of the gods, as Dr. John Masson has 
shown in his valuable book, was yet accompanied 
by an essential piety of attitude towards that which 
may be known of God ‘through the things that 
are made, even His everlasting power and divinity.’ 
‘His feeling for Nature,’ says Masson, ‘is a 
reverence which might almost of itself be called 
worship—a worship which defies his creed’ (p. 
74). There is, as has been said by another writer, 
an anti-Lucretius in Lucretius (Glover, Conflict of 
Religions, p. 27, quoting M. Patin). In the same 
way it may truly be said there is an anti-Job in 
Job, or rather a Job in the anti-Job. And it is 
not so much the consummate genius of the artist 
as the working of true experience which leads the 
author to develop the discord in the patriarch’s 


tempest-tost nature into the harmony of a new 
attitude to God. Boldly does the sufferer appeal 
against God to God— 

Mine eye poureth out tears unto God; 


That he would maintain the right of a man with God 
(167. zy 


Give now a pledge, be surety for me with thyself (17°). 


So striking a feature of the poem has inevitably 
led Christian men to hear in it the call of 
humanity for an Incarnation. Job’s conception 
of the Daysman, the Heavenly Witness, the After- 
man, the Avenger, represents a craving such as 
man at his deepest has ever felt. Yet the writer’s 
thought, while throwing out these great conceptions, 
does not reach the Christian goal. It looks fora 
theophany but not an Incarnation. The confident 
expectation— 

I know that my redeemer liveth , . . 

And from my flesh shall I see God: 


Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another— 


is evidently regarded by the author as satisfied by 
the Voice and Glory from the whirlwind— 


I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But zow mine eye seeth thee (42°).} 


Not even from afar does Job see the Christ. 
There is no passage in the book which is, strictly 
speaking, Messianic. And it may be it is for 
this reason that the writers of the N.T. make no 
use of material which to us seems so rich in its 
apologetic value. Hence, however greatly we may 
appreciate that pluralistic conception of God de- 
veloped in Job under terrific stress of trial, the main 
purpose of the poem does not lead us to pursue 
the logical objective of his craving, but to view the 
matter subjectively, in its reaction upon his own 
moral nature. The governing thought in our in- 
quiry must be that of the prologue—the testing 
of Job’s character by fire. And here we notice 
that it is in strict line with the purpose of the pro- 
logue that there comes the cry from the furnace— 
He knoweth the way that I take; 

When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold (23°). 
The very thing the Accuser had questioned, the 
integrity of Job, is here exquisitely revealed. It is 


as though at this point Job had received a glimpse | 


of the scene in heaven, hitherto hidden from him, | they must have been shocked at such a godless 


and had caught for a moment at the secret of his 
1 See Kautzsch, D.4. Extra, p. 730. 
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pain—not penalty, nor injustice, but probation, 
and that in order to the vindication of human 
worth. Thereafter, even if the clouds should roll 
down closing the view, nothing avails to destroy 
the magnificent fidelity of the sufferer. 

One other passage of similar nature remains to 
be noted. It manifests, if less piety and hope, 
a yet sublimer confidence— 


As God liveth, who hath taken away my right ; 
And the Almighty, who hath made my soul bitter ; 


Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteousness, 
Neither shall my tongue utter deceit. 


Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me. 
My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go: 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live (277), 


As Dr. Davidson? has pointed out, the patriarch 
here in effect ‘proclaims his resolution to adhere 
to righteousness though God and man alike show 
themselves unjust.’ Could the Accuser, we ask, 
receive a finer answer than this? 

We need not linger long over the Voice from the 
whirlwind except to indicate how completely it 
exonerates Job from any worse fault than that of 
foolish speaking. Whatever the purpose of the 


| Divine Speaker—and that purpose is not very 


obscure — it is impressive that after the cruel 
accusations of the friends of Job, and the rigour 
of their ideas of the Divine Holiness, the Lord 
Himself brings no weightier charge against Job 
than that of ‘darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge.’ The semi-blasphemous expostulations 
of Job, his arraignment of God for cruelty and in- 


"justice, are simply ignored—a line of procedure on 


the writer’s part which is in strict accord with both 
prologue and epilogue, confirming our view of the 
general unity of the book. The -Lord addresses 
Jdb as though Job were all that He had already 
in the presence of the Accuser declared him to be. 
The whole spirit of the speech is conceived in the 
grand style, with a regal liberality of outlook. It 
shows us the sweep of stars, the rain failing on a 
land where no man is, and the wild ass whose 
bouse is the wilderness. But’ a more unethical 
address was never ascribed to a Holy God. In 
the circumstances, that is one of its charms. For, 
obliquely, it repudiates the friends. One feels that 


God—not that any shocking thing is said, but that 
2 Old Testament Theology, p, 270. 
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so much is left unsaid. For so far as Job is con- 
cerned, it seems to be assumed that he does not 


need any conviction of sin, such as Zophar | 


especially had desired for him. Apparently all 
that he does need is a wider survey of life. Such 
sin as may be truly laid against him is but the 
foolishness of speaking of things too wonderful 
for him, and to this fault Job had already 
pleaded guilty in the earlier stages of debate, 
and does so again when the Lord has ended His 
address. 

In perfect harmony with the Voice from the 
whirlwind is the closing word of the Lord in the 
epilogue to Eliphaz: ‘ My wrath is kindled against 
thee, and against thy two friends: for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
Job hath.’ That also is conceived in the grand, 
the regal style. Job had said many indefensible 
things of God, and the friends had been the 
Lord’s champions throughout. Yet look deeper, 
and it becomes clear to us that, while he whose 
orthodoxy is untouched by faith in man can never 
speak rightly for God, he who holds at all costs 
to his own inner integrity, though the very 
universe seem against him, is God’s dest vindi- 
cator. This is a truth that is foreign neither to 
the nobler thinkers of antiquity nor to the modern 
mind. ‘The impious man,’ said Epicurus, ‘is not 
he who denies the existence of the gods like those 
commonly worshipped; on the contrary, the im- 
pious man is he who asserts the gods to be 
such as the vulgar conceive them.! Tennyson 
wrote the same when he sang— 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Perhaps we may go further. 
of 


Wordsworth speaks 


Conscience reverenced and obeyed 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul.? 


This allusion may seem a little too modern to 
compare with the thought of a Hebrew poet. And 
yet is it not true that there is an amazing sense of 
the oneness of God and man continually underlying 
the thought of Holy Scripture? A sinner who is 
believed to have stained his hands with blood and 
lust cries to God in his distress— 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned. 


1 Diog. Ix. 123, quoted by Masson, 410. 
2 Works, 455. 
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In Second Isaiah, as Dr. Davidson writes, 
‘Jehovah and Israel are not two, but glorified Israel 
reflects Hs glory.’ And the words of our Lord 
come to us from the Gospel: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.’ In any case, Job has spoken 
rightly of his God in that he has declared himself 
for truth though the heavens should fall. 

It is in this there lies the final answer to the 
Accuser.. The question, ‘ Doth Job serve God for 
nought?’ implied the absence of any core of 
reality in Job’s worship of his Maker. And it is 
seen that in the thickest darkness and deepest 
pain Job holds to the things that are of God— 
uprightness of spirit and hatred of evil. The 
thing which in every age the world demands to see 
in the religious man—secret truth—is revealed 
beyond possibility of cavil. 

The question which may rise in our minds, how- 
ever, concerns the fictitious character of the story. 
Historic fact may lie behind the poem. Spiritual 
fact is certainly embodied in it. But the work, with 
all its passion, is obviously a free treatment. Hence 
we may still be tempted to ask, Do people really act 
like this? Surely we may cling to at least an affirma- 
tive Hope. The case of John Hus comes to our 
mind as that of one whose martyrdom was not so 
much in defence of truths men counted heresies— 
for in matters of doctrine Hus did finally agree to 
the findings of the Holy Council—as in defence of 
his own integrity leading him to refuse a formal 


| retractation of things he had never said or done. 
| A nearer parallel to the case of Job is that of an 


obscure Turkish martyr, of whom Mr. Lecky tells 
us in his “story of Rationalism,s Mohammed 
Effendi, who died in defence of the doctrine of 
Atheism. Nearer still, and yet also infinitely far 
away, is the death of our Lord. The cry of derelic- 
tion, rendered as Bengel preferred to translate it, 
and as surely the aorist here should be rendered 
(éyxaréAures), ‘Why dids¢ thou forsake me?’ shows 
that Jesus knew a vacancy at least as desolate as 
that of Job, and yet was silent until around His 
spirit He felt the returning clasp of God. By 
that cry we are reminded that not only the upright 
man but the Holiest of all suffered, maintaining 
a stainless front, yet not knowing the reason of the 


° Old Testament Theology, p. 262. 

* “Although there is no recompense to be looked for, yet 
the love of truth constraineth me to die in its defence,’— 
Lecky, ii. 371. 
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sternest element in His pain, learning in this thing 
also to be made like unto His brethren. So the 
final vindication of human worth is after all in 
history. We meet it in the cross of Christ. 


As we sum up this brief study of Job we 
return Once more to its author’s purpose. Nega- 
tively, he sought to modify, if not to destroy, the 
doctrine of suffering, as commonly held in Israel 
up to the time of the Exile, and as he himself no 
doubt had once believed it. But his aim was 
positive too. It seems plain enough that he put 
in place of the penal doctrine a doctrine of proba- 
tion. That brings his work into comparison with 
a third view of the problem, one belonging, prob- 
ably, to his own period of Hebrew history—the 
theory of wcarious suffering in Second Isaiah. 
There is no necessary conflict between Job and 
Second Isaiah, excepting where it may be said 
that in the latter we have a view of suffering not 
perfectly cleared from the old legalistic notion. 
In so far as any conflict exists at all, the honours 
may be divided. The teaching in Second Isaiah 
approaches the truth of the cross of Christ more 
nearly in expressing the love that can suffer for 
guilty men, while the teaching of Job is nearer 
on another side, in understanding’ the suffering 
undertaken as sympathetic rather than as penal. 

The doctrine of Job is, then, a doctrine of 
probation, and the question arises, Will this stand 
the tests of experience any better than the penal 
theory? In the form of the poet’s thought, ‘ No.’ 
God cannot need to experiment with His creatures 
in order to discover their worth. And we have 
got beyond the medizeval conception of a public 
opinion in the Kingdom of God that requires to be 
considered. But the way in which a good man 
will bear great adversities will often reveal the 
genuineness of his piety by developing it. ‘A deep 
distress doth humanize his soul.’ May we not say 
that Job becomes a greater man through the 


agency of pain? He sees life no longer from the 
viewpoint of an Arab chieftain, but from that of 
the outcast. His thought of God is both corrected 
and enlarged. One might easily make too much of 
his appeal against God to God; and yet a man 
who has made that appeal can never again think 
of God as a monad, and that means a gain. It is 
an open question how far certain passages in Job’s 
speeches indicate the dawn of faith in an after- 
life. Certainly Job set out from the usual unhappy 
view of that subject, and we cannot decisively say 
he ever transcended it. But the man who has 
once challenged the hopelessness of his age with 
the question, ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ 
and the heart of his Maker with the prayer, ‘Thou 
wouldest havea desire unto the work of thine own 
hands,’ is not likely in the hour of returning peace 
to acquiesce in the thought of another and a final 
separation from. God. 

So if suffering is neither always penal nor always 
probationary, it may yet be creational. And just 
as we enter the world through the pains of another, 
so the sufferings of the present time may be inevit- 
able to the shaping of a future birth. In any case, 
if we are deepened by the things we endure, it will 
not matter so much whether or. not our theories 
are correct. Our words of wind and language of 
revolt may be to a regal God only the wrath that 
praises Him—a thing at worst immaterial, so long 
as the integrate soul grows deeper in its capacities 
for the Divine, so long as the words of Job con- 
tinue to receive fulfilment— 

Yet shall the righteous hold on his way 

And he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and 

stronger (17°). 
For as this personal direction of our experience is 
maintained we are drawn into the richer life of the 
Spirit of God, and, in the language of a recent 
writer, we then begin to ‘assist in the spiritual 
transfiguration of the universe.’ ? 
1 Boyce Gibson’s Hzcken, p. 17. 
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THE GREAT TEXTS OF ROMANS. 


ROMANS V. 20. 


And the law came in beside, that the trespass might 
abound; but where sin abounded, grace did abound 
more exceedingly. 


THESE words of St. Paul unfold to us some daring 
as well as profound thoughts. ‘The law entered 
that the offence might abound.’ And God sent it ; 
God would have the offence abundant. The sin 
‘ was already there. Deep in the constitution of 
humanity the poison was already working, and God 
would have it developed, in broad, full, strong 
manifestation. The driving of evil out to the 
surface, where all can see it in the broad daylight, 
is, aS in some deadly forms of fever, the first step 
towards the cure. But there is the revelation of a 
daring as well as a powerful intellect in the broad 
simplicity of the statement. ‘The law entered 
that the offence might abound.’ Paul had not 
ventured to entertain the thought unless he had 
known, as no man, save perhaps Luther, has ever 
known, the superabounding, the overmastering 
power of grace. 

The infinite tenderness of God to sinners is the 
broad and blessed fact of the gospel. To the 
uttermost, to the lowest depth of wickedness and 
misery, to the crumbling edge of the pit of perdi- 
tion, to the last step, the last cry, the last gasp, He 
is able, willing, waiting, with intense desire to save. 
God’s utter hatred of sin, and His fixed determina- 
tion to uproot sin, lie underneath the everlasting 
gospel. By righteousness alone, God’s righteous- 
ness, can a soul be saved. But if sin be in 
the heart let it work itself out, let the poison 
spread through the whole system, let the corruption 
taint the whole world, then grace shall reach it, 
grace shall rule it, grace shall cure and save its 
victims ; and so, ‘as sin hath reigned unto death,’ 
grace shall ‘reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Before entering upon the main theme it is 
necessary to glance at the thoughts which the text 
brings before us in regard to the Mosaic Law. 
The Law had a shadow, as we read in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of good things to come. The 
metaphor is most expressive. It was a shadow, 


unreal in itself, though testifying to a reality ; dim 
in its intimations of what at last was to be fully 
manifested—a shadow, gloomy and sometimes 
threatening, but only the other side of a resplendent 
light, and a love fulland free in which all humanity 
would rejoice. 

1. Zhe Law seemed even to defeat ttselfi— 
Instead of making men good, it often provoked 
their evil propensities. The ‘Thou shalt not’ of the 
Divine commands, crossing men’s passions and 
desires, prompted the ‘I will’ of an unchartered 
licence ; just as the sign-board, ‘Trespassers will 
be prosecuted,’ tempts some to climb the fence and 
enter the forbidden territory. Thus the Law 
worked in men all manner of self-assertion, and 
actions contrary to both its spirit and letter: 
‘the law came in that the trespass might 
abound.’ 

2. But that was not the object of the Law. J/ts 
Jjirst object was to make known God’s will and so to 
enlighten man’s conscience. Owing to the entrance 
of sin into the world man’s foolish heart was 
darkened. In the progress of the centuries the 
earth became corrupt, and evil in the life brought 
about confusion of thought in respect to questions 
of morality and religion. The conceptions even of 
men like Abraham and Jacob, though enlightened 
by Divine revelation, were extremely primitive, and 
undeveloped. The Law given by Moses altered 
that. It revealed a holy and a jealous God, and 
it erected a standard of morality which covered 
man’s life, and showed him what he was to shun 
and what he was to pursue and practise. 

3. In consequence the Law, in quickening con- 
science, produced a knowledge of sin. It showed 
men the contrast between what they were and what 
God required, and taught them to look at their 
conduct not only as it affected themselves and 
others, as vices which enslaved, or misdeeds which 
did their neighbours wrong, but as offences against 
God, as affronts to the Majesty of Heaven. The 
Law convinced men of sin; it exhibited an ideal 
from which they fell short. 

The village painter struts before his slowing daub with an. 


exultation that is fed by the praise and wonder of his still 
more ignorant neighbours. But he happens to visit London. 
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He is attracted to one of the exhibitions of paintings. The 
great masterpieces awe and humble him, for though he can- 
not apprehend their excellence, he can see enough for his own 
condemnation. The law—the Perfect of beauty as expressed 
in these high reaches after itself has entered his soul, and 
has made the imperfections and offences of his own poor work 
to abound. And in all such cases the offence abounds in 
proportion to the entrance of law. And since law, or rather 
that Perfect which law represents, can only be gradually ap- 
prehended, the abounding of offence will at first be narrow, 
but it will widen with every increase in the knowledge of 
law. And we have already seen that this has been the case 
with the conscience of sin inthe world. The first great step, 
then, in the process of man’s salvation is to make him know 


himself as a being almost infinitely below the standard of | 


perfectness in thought and feeling and act. He must be led 
to see, with more or less distinctness, that his heart is des- 
perately wicked, since all its movements are obedient to the 
selfish law. He must be led to desire with more or less 
earnestness that these movements may become obedient to 
the love of God; that he may have a new heart and a right 
spirit. And when these changes are wrought—when there 
is crushed from the depth of his being the agonizing cry, 
Behold I am vile, I abhor myself! the work of salvation has 
already commenced, and the heart has begun to stretch out 
its hands after a purity that is not in itself.+ 


4. With this knowledge of sin there arises a 
consequent fear of punishment. ‘The Law had its 
sanctions. It pronounced a sentence against the 
guilty. And the force of its denunciations and 
threatenings was greatly increased by the direct 
sovereignty which was exercised by Jehovah over 
His people. The Law written on tables of stone 
was no dead letter; it was not an abstract system 
of ethics, powerless to carry out its mandates, it 
was linked with a Divine government which marked 
disobedience with active disapproval. To the ac- 
‘cusations of conscience were added the positive 
inflictions of penalty by Him who ruleth in His 
power for ever. We believe that all spiritual laws 
execute themselves, and that misery attends trans- 
gression in the way of natural and inevitable 
results, but over and above this, God often made 
bare His arm and vindicated His authority by 
terrible things in righteousness. The visitation of 
the serpents in the wilderness, the conviction and 
destruction of Achan in the camp, the calamities 
which befell David for the sin by which hedispleased 
the Lord, the ruin which ultimately involved the 
whole nation because of its apostasy and idolatries— 
these were acts of retribution which at once put a 
seal to the conviction of sin which came by the Law, 
and proved how contrary all sin was to the ineffable 
Divine Nature. 

1 W. Robinson, Zhe Philosophy of the Atonement, 25. 


| 


| SOTrOW. 


| The existence of sin will be denied by none. 


On the banks of a river there stands a mill where poison- 
ous chemicals are manufactured. And for a long time the 
drainage from the mill into the river carries sickness to the 
villagers half a mile down, who use the water. But the 
mill-master knows not the mischief done by his mill. Then 
at last the poisoning of the water is perceived. And if still 
he permit the evil, his innocent hurt of others has become a 
guilty hurt. The knowledge of that hurt is an entrance of 
law which makes the offence abound.? 


5. It may be added that /aw produced sorrow and 
regret in those whom it awakened to a sense of sin. 
There can be no true sense of sin, however it may 
have been brought about, without some degree of 
It may be only the sorrow of humiliation 


| that we should have fallen short and dishonoured 


ourselves ; it may be a selfish sorrow in which the 
chief concern is that we have become caught in its 
miserable consequences ; or it may rise above this 
into a recognition of our failure towards God, ex- 


| pressing itself in the heart-felt confession, ‘ Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned’; but whether 


shallower or deeper, and whatever its cause, there 
will be some inward pangs and _ self-reproach. 
That is how God has made us. He has implanted 
within us a conscience which acknowledges the 
Divine law, and a heart which is pained by depart- 
ure from it. 

But now let us turn to the contrast which Paul 
institutes between (1) Abounding Sin, and (2) 
Superabounding Grace. 


Ma 
ABOUNDING SIN. 


There is a trend of thought to-day which makes 
light of sin, regarding it as the mere negation of 
good, and excusing it on the ground of heredity, or 
unfavourable environment. But all such repre- 
sentations of the subject, which are sometimes ad- 
vocated with the desire of exalting human nature, 
really lower and belittle it, It is because man is a 
spiritual being that transgression in him is not a 
trifle or a misfortune, but a big thing and his fault. 
The 
signs of it and the havoc it has wrought are every- 
where apparent. 

This is a world of ruin; it bears the mark of disorder in 
all its elements.” 


1. Sin abounds in that it has affected all mankind. 
—There is no man that sinneth not. As we move 


2 W. Robinson, Zhe Phzlosophy of the Atonement, 28. 
3 J. Liefchild. 
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in life we come into contact with men and women 
distinguished for various excellences, and yet they 
have sinned. There are no garments free from 
stain. Only One has ever lived amidst the condi- 
tions of our mortality of whom it may be truthfully 
said, ‘ He did no sin.’ 

2. Sin has persisted through the centuries.— 
History traces man’s course from early times, but 
it is always a story of man’s folly and wickedness. 
Sin, having once entered the world, maintained itself 
generation after generation, and in spite of the 
restraints of the Divine government, the accusations 
of conscience, the lessons of experience, and the 
influence of the Christian gospel, still reigns in 
human hearts, and controls human lives. Sin 
abounds in the quality of persistency. 

3. Sin abounds tn the estrangement which tt creates 
between man and God.—Man was made for God 
and might have formed his highest happiness in 
fellowship with God, walking with Him, as Enoch 
did. But no sooner had man sinned than he 
shrank from God, and by sin’s evil operation threw 
off the Divine authority, and eventually became 
rebellious and defiant.. For, as Paul writes, ‘Man 
did not like to retain God in his knowledge.’ ‘This 
is always the effect of transgression. It separates 
the soul from God, awakens sentiments of antagon- 
ism, leads to false views of the Divine character, and 
results either in the adoption of anti-Christian errors 
or in utter indifference and neglect of all religion. 

It is a fact—and the explanation is to be found in an evil 
conscience—that there is something in human nature which 
would drive man away from his Maker. When his better 
feelings would prompt him to fall down before God, a hand 
from behind is felt to be holding him back, and he hesitates 
and procrastinates till the time for action is over. Thus, 
when nature is displaying its loveliest scenes, he would be 
inclined to look to that light in the heavens whose beams 
gladden them all; but the eye is blinded by its excess of 
purity, and turns back instantly to the less dazzling land- 
scapes of the earth. In the hour of adversity the desponding 
feelings which, for the health of the soul, should be allowed 
to flow out towards God, are repressed and bound up from 
all inspection, and they fester within till they pollute the 
heart and rankle the temper, and burst out in misery and 
crime, 

Under these influences, sometimes clashing, and at other 
times concurring, man acts in one or other of two ways. He 
concludes that God is taking no notice of him, and he follows 
the bent of his own inclinations ; or, in the dread of punish- 
ment, he betakes himself to superstition and idle ceremonies, 
to excruciating sacrifices and acts of will-worship, supposed 
by him to be fitted to pacify an angry God. Some give 
themselves up to the one, and some to the other, of these 
impulses; some are Sadducees, and others are Pharisees ; 


some are Epicureans, and others are Stoics ; some are Infidels, 
and others are Devotees. The majority of mankind flit 
between the two, between unbelief and superstition ; now, 
when in health, giving themselves to the wildness of the one, 
and now, in trouble, clinging to the strictness of the other, 


| and generally remaining in a kind of neutral territory, like 


the false prophet’s coffin, seeming to hang by the heavens, 
but truly upon the earth. Mme. De Sévigné expresses, with 
her usual zaiveté, the feelings of multitudes: ‘I wish very 
much I could be religious. I plague La Mousse about it 
every day. I belong at present neither to God nor the 
devil; and I find this condition very uncomfortable, though 
between you and me the most natural in the world.’ ? 


106. 
SUPERABOUNDING GRACE. 


Sin and grace are the two great words of the 
Christian religion. They lie at the very heart of 
the gospel of Christ. To fail in the understanding 
of the one is to miss the meaning of the other. 
Wrong views of sin always issue in false interpreta- 
tions of grace. The Epistle to the Romans has 
come to be regarded as the very core of the gospel, 
because it deals so completely with these two 
fundamental words. ‘The fifth chapter sums up 
the great exposition in its broadest issues as repre- 
sented in Adam and Christ. Between these two 
there is a parallel and a contrast ; a parallel in the 
representative character of their works, and a con- 
trast in the operation and issues of their representa- 
tive acts. The sin of Adam involved the whole 
race in ruin; the righteousness of Christ restored 
men to the justification of life. That is the parallel. 
Apart from ‘any consent or effort, all men are 
involved in the curse of the first and the atonement 
of the second. ‘The act of the one is the act of all, 
and the results of the act are shared by all. The 
contrast is set forth in the five times ‘much ‘more’ 
of the chapter. The disobedience of Adam spread 
sin over the whole race, the obedience of Christ 
gathered the sins of all unto Himself. 
Paradise there went forth the stream of death; from 
Calvary there flows the river of life. The grace of 
God in Christ has cancelled sin and destroyed the 
works of the Devil. Grace has abounded over sin. 

Some years ago I witnessed the construction of a piece of 
engineering work in South India which illustrates this text 
strikingly. Travancore, on the western slope of the Ghauts, 


is well watered; Madura, on the east, was, until lately, dry 
and parched except during the annual rains. The project 


1 J. McCosh, The Divine Government, Physical and Moral, 
47- 
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consisted of three parts: the erection in Travancore of the 
biggest dam in the world across the bed of the Peryar, by 
which an immense lake was formed, the construction of 
numerous channels to the bed of the Vaigay, the only stream 
on the Madura side, and the boring of a tunnel through the 
Ghauts to connect the lake with the bed of the Vaigay. The 
bed of this small stream formed a safe guide as to the course 
which the great river (gery =great, ar=river) would take. 
But there was this difference, the high-water mark, reached 
only during the monsoon rains, was the mark to which the 
present stream reaches throughout the year. From its feeble 
source the water of the Vaigay gradually worked its way to 
the ocean. But contrast that source and its feeble stream 
with the great lake and the perpetual torrent that now flows 
through the tunnelled rock. If the old river extended far, 
surely this great river will flow equally far; and not only so, 
for mark the high-water mark of the old river and know that 
that level will be maintained constantly by the new. Such 
is the fulness of the grace of God in Jesus Christ.} 

x. Grace puts forgiveness within the reach of 
all. The gospel, then, round which our thoughts 
gather, is that man is a spiritual being directly 
related to God, and that every human soul is an 
object of God’s gracious care. In every man God 
has a personal interest. He deals with us in the 
mass, for He sees us with all our surroundings and 
history, and He makes every allowance. He deals 
with us one by one, for He loves every man, and 
has redeemed every manin His Son. God stands 
related to us not simply through the operation of 
universal and unbending laws, but by a direct and 
loving contact. Towards every individual He will 
reveal Himself with perfect wisdom, perfect right- 
eousness, perfect love. He will not show weak 
indulgence to any, but a wise and righteous love 
to all. All souls are His, and there is not one, 
however far gone astray, however sodden in sin, 
however involved in the evil network of circum- 
stances and habits, however overpowered and 
crushed by temptations that proved too strong, 
however despised and cast out by religious and 
social Pharisees, but that unhappy soul still belongs 
to God, and for it the Saviour died. To such 
souls the All-Merciful is saying, ‘Why will ye die?’ 
and when He deals with them it will be in sovereign 
righteousness and love. 

What, then, is the difference between a saved 
and an unsaved man? Simply this, that one has 
accepted his pardon and the other has rejected 
it. Personal acceptance is the only condition of 
personal salvation. A man may make the Cross 
of Christ of none effect, and, though racially saved, 
be personally lost. 

1 Jacob Thompson. 


In Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year, 1887, I was in Edin- 
burgh. Passing over George Iv. Bridge one day, I saw a 
picturesque procession of civic dignitaries going to the old 
Cross near St. Giles’ Cathedral. There was a great crowd, 
and I turned and followed them. After a great fanfare 
of trumpets a Royal Proclamation was read, declaring the 
Queen’s forgiveness of all deserters from the Army and 
Navy. I was not near enough to hear the terms of the 
proclamation, but I understood that all the deserters now 
pardoned should report themselves within so many days at 
the nearest military or naval dépét. I afterwards met two 
of them going to the Castle. What were they going for? 
To be pardoned? Nay, they were pardoned already. It 
had been publicly proclaimed. They went simply to claim 
the certificate of their pardon; not to beg for it, but to 
claim it. Is that too strong a word to use, of the sinner’s 
forgiveness? Let St. John answer: ‘If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ ? 


2. Grace perfectly reconciles God and man. 
Instead of estrangement between God and man, 
through Jesus Christ, there is love and fellow- 
ship. God’s love flows forth to man, man’s love 
is kindled towards God. Perfect love casts out 
fear. Not only are the effects of sin counteracted ; 
man is restored to the Divine image, and raised 
into a Divine sonship. The blessings which 
accrue surpass man’s warmest desires. He learns 
the meaning of the ‘much more’ of the Saviour’s 
promise. 

There is an expression used over and over again in the 
Bible to describe the salvation of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which gives a view of that salvation, so amazing and so per- 
fectly satisfying, that I cannot help wondering whether any 
of us have ever yet grasped its full meaning. One thing is 
certain, that no one who should grasp it could ever be un- 
comfortable or miserable again. It is the expression, ‘much 
more,’ and it is used to tell us, if only we would believe it, 
that there is no need which any human being can ever know 
that cannot be ‘much more’ than met by the glorious salva- 
tion that is provided. But we are continually tempted to 
think that ‘much less’ would be a truer word; and that, so 
far from this salvation being ‘much more’ than our needs, 
it turns out in actual experience to be much less. And this 
“much less’ view, if I may so express it, is in danger of 
making our whole spiritual lives a misery to us.® 

3. The truth of our text, while very precious to 
all, makes its special appeal to two classes of 
individuals. These are— 

(1) The tempted Christian.—There have doubt- 
less been times, in the experience of most of 
us, when we have been living specially near to 
God, and walking in the light of His counten- 
ance, and when, on a sudden, the sin that 


2S. Chadwick, Humanity and God, 34. 
3 Mrs. Pearsall Smith, The God of all Comfort, 118. 
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dwelleth in us has seemed to attack us just 
when we least expected it. The fiercest tempta- 
tions often come to us immediately after our 
highest enjoyments of communion with God. 
They seem to come like a sharp draught of cold 
air the moment we step out of a warm room, and 
we hardly know what to do for the best, we are 
scarcely prepared for it. It will sometimes happen 
that a temper which we thought we had quite 
overcome will rush upon us like a lion out ofa 
thicket ; or a passion which we thought had been 
most effectually conquered will come sweeping 


down upon us like a hurricane from the hills, and | 


our poor little skiff upon the lake seems well-nigh 
overwhelmed with its furious onslaught. Then, as 
we look at ourselves, and are surprised to find so 
much sin in our hearts, we know that sin abounds ; 
what do we do then? At such times, Christians 
try to nestle closer than ever under the wings of 
God, and they feel humbler, and they go to the 
precious blood of Jesus with a more intense desire 


to prove again its cleansing power; they cry to | 


the Strong for strength, and they feel more than 
ever they did before their need of the Holy Spirit’s 
sanctifying power. Ralph Erskine said that he 
was more afraid of a sleeping devil than ofa roar- 
ing devil; and there was good reason for his fear, 
for when the devil was roaring, the saints would be 
more on the watch than when he was quiet. 
worst temptation in the world is not to be tempted 
at all; but when there is a strong temptation, and 
your soul is fully aware of it, you are on your 
guard against it. 
even wash you higher up upon the Rock of ages, 
so that you cling to it with a firmer grip than you 
have ever done before; and so again, where sin 
abounds, grace will much more abound. 

(2) Zhe open sinner.—Let us take the case of 
the open sinner. What have you been? 


with unhallowed passions ? 
honest to your fellow-men? Does some scarlet 
sin stain your conscience. Have you grown hard- 
ened in sin by long perseverance in it? Are you 
conscious that you have frequently, wilfully, and 
resolutely sinned? Are you getting old, and have 
you been soaking these seventy years in the 
crimson dye of sin till you are saturated through 
and through with its colour? Have you even been 
an implacable opponent of the gospel? Have you 


Have you been dis- 


The | 


The wave of temptation may | 


Have | 
you grossly sinned? Have you defiled your body | 


persecuted the saints of God? Have you tried by 
argument to batter down the gospel, or by ridicule 
to put it to reproach? Then hear this text: 
‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound’; and as it was in the beginning, it is 
now and ever shall be, till this world shall end. 
The grace of God, if you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will triumph over the greatness of your 
wickedness. ‘All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men.’ Throw down your 
weapons of rebellion; surrender at discretion ; 
kiss the pierced hand of Jesus which is now held 
out to you, and this very moment you shall be 
forgiven, and you shall go your way a pardoned 
man, to begin a new life, and to bear witness that 
‘where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.’ 


Richard Jefferies says: ‘It is strange to think of, yet it is” 


true enough, that beautiful as the country is, with its green 
meadows and graceful trees, its streams and forests and 
peaceful homesteads, it would be difficult to find an acre of 
ground that has not been stained with blood . . . the name- 
less skirmishes of the Civil War, the cruel assassinations of 
the rival Roses, down to the axes of the Saxons and the 
ghastly wounds they made. Everywhere under the flowers 
are the dead.’ 

That is the way of the flowers. They carpet the land, 
and make us forget about the ‘old, unhappy, far-off things, 
and battles long ago.’ They remind us, in their rich 
profusion, of the abundance that God has provided in the 
spiritual realm, the abundance of grace that can cover up 
all the sin and shame of our life—‘ Grace to cover all my 
sin.’ As every acre of ground has been stained with blood, 


’ so every part of our life bears the marks and the stains of 


sin. Sin is no scarce or stinted thing. Police courts have 
no monopoly of it, churches have no lack of it. It is not 
confined to the Gark places of the earth and the places of 
horrid cruelty. It abounds in our own life. Can you pick 
out any sinless day, any day at whose close you did not need 
to come to the throne of grace for mercy to pardon and grace 
to help? But where sin abounded, grace did abound more 
exceedingly, 
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—SBhe Place of Draper in the Christian Life, 


By THE Rev. Joun R. Leccr, M.A., CHESTERFIELD. 


1. THE place of prayer in the Christian life is the 
same as the place of prayer inhuman nature. And 
if the Bible be taken as recording a revelation of 
man as well as of God, the reading of the pages 
of the book in which all our members are written 
will end with a very sure and certain conviction of 
what the place of prayer is in human nature. 

In that recorded revelation of human nature the 
first man who prayed was Enosh. Not Adam, the 
first man; nor Enoch, who walked with God; but 
Enosh. He is the first man to introduce us to the 
world of prayer. He was the first inhabitant of 
this planet who was also at home in the inner 
world of prayer. He was ‘the first who ever burst 


into that silent sea,’ where ‘the upward glancing 


of an eye when none but God is near,’ is prayer. 
It was in the days of Enosh, says the revealed 
version of human nature, that ‘men began to call 
upon the name of the Lord.’ He was ‘the first 
man, God-conquered, with his face to heaven up- 
turned.’ Enosh means ‘man in his frailty and 
weakness.’ ‘The radiant morn’ of humanity had 
‘passed away.’ The ideally happy family that the 
story of the Garden of Eden stands for had suffered 
an eclipse of its splendours. About Enosh is no 
romance nor halo. He is frail, weak man. But 
he is the praying mah. He is the origin of a new 
species of man—the praying man. He is a missing 
—almost lost—-link in the ascent of man. He is 
a type of man pioneering in the spiritual world, 
setting out upon unpathed territory, blazing, amid 
the sun-smitten shadows of the forest primeval, a 
new and living way of access by prayer into the 
presence of the All-Father. Enosh launched out 
on to the deep with a personality which he felt 
to be ‘a ship of the soul.’ Others pushed out 
their little skiffs: soon they felt ‘an ampler ether, 
a diviner air.’ Their souls had sight of ‘that 
immortal sea which brought us hither.’ They 
‘heard the mighty waters rolling ever more.’ 
‘Then began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord.’ The place of prayer in human nature 
assigned by the Scriptural revelation of human 
nature, is central and fundamental and pregnant. 
Man is God-conscious from his birth; but it is 
when he awakes to the consciousness of himself 


as frailty and weakness, that prayer rises like a 
fountain. None can fix the date of the opening 
of this fountain. But they have eyes that see not, 
and ears that hear not, and mouths that speak not, 
and other senses that are sealed up, who are not 
aware that in the Biblical revelation of human nature 
there flows a stream of prayer, that deepens as it 
flows—waters to swim in, a river that could not be 
passed through—life-giving whithersoever it runs. 
The place of prayer in the Christian life must be 
identical with its place in human nature. 


2. The place of prayer in the Christian life is 
the same as the place of prayer in the life of 
Christ. This would appear to be obvious. Our 
Saviour was a man of prayer. We owe to Luke, 
the beloved physician, our main and clear know- 
ledge of the praying Jesus. His Gospel is the 
camera that focuses this view of our Saviour. 
The earliest occasion when Luke lifts the curtain 
upon the inner life of the Saviour, is at His 
baptism. We read: ‘Now, when all the people 
were baptized, it came to pass, that Jesus also 
having been baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened.’ This is an interpreting touch of the 
physician’s own. When the waters of baptism 
had been over Him, He went up out of them frvay- 
ing. What follows is God’s answer to the Saviour’s 
prayer. He who in after days taught, ‘Ask, seek, 
knock, and ye shall have,’ taught them with 
authority. He had a positive gospel of prayer— 
the ripe fruit of His own experience. 

The next time on the pages of Luke that we see 
Jesus praying is after the cleansing of a leper. 
After that mighty work what does Jesus do? He 
withdrew into the wilderness and prayed. Why? 
Jesus was a spent man after that mighty deed. 
Miracles are exhausting operations. Going about 
doing good takes it out of Him. Away then to 
solitude, to nature, and to God, for refreshment, 
for additional equipment, for refilling of the cell- 
batteries of the soul. ‘This teaches much which 
it is easy and fatal to miss.’ We have felt drained 
and spent, weary in well-doing. Have we been 
like the Master who recruited Himself for new 
service by ‘continuing in prayer’ to God? After 
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‘out-go’ of power, Jesus.found ‘in-come’ of it by 
prayer. 

The pages of Luke also show that Jesus was 
steadfast in prayer when on the eve of great experi- 
ments and deep experiences. The appointment of 
Apostles was a great experiment in aggressive 
Christianity. The eve of that day in the Calendar 
of the Church was spent in prayer. All night He 
prayed; and when it was day, He chose the 
twelve Apostles. All of us can see how critical 
the moment was: how far-reaching the conse- 
quences of that choice. 

As to His great experiences. We have seen the 
connexion of His baptism with prayer. Luke 
points out that for the day on which Jesus told 
His disciples that He was to die, He similarly 
prepared Himself by prayer. He did not find it 
easy to let them know. Prayer enabled Him to 
break the news. The last day which He spent 
as a free man left, as its closing experience, Jesus 
agonizing in prayer in Gethsemane. He withdrew 
a stone’s cast, and. prayed. He went away a 
second time and prayed. He went away a third 
time and prayed, saying again the same words— 
‘Not my will, O Father, but thine be done.’ 

There awaited Jesus the insult of the mob who 
broke in upon His loneliness, the betrayal of 
Judas, the midnight trial, and all the scorn and 
contumely that accompanied it. But He bore 
Himself so loyally that the governor exclaimed, 


‘Behold your King.’ Prayer did it. He had 
fortified the soul in that fashion. Gethsemane 
was the key and citadel of Golgotha. Such was 


the place of prayer in the life of Christ. 

It must be the same in our life in Christ. Who 
of us would not be wiser, better, happier, more 
useful, were we to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest what is told us of Jesus praying in full 
prospect of great enterprises and experiences ? 


3. The place of prayer in the Christian life is 
the same as it has had in the lives of all great 
Christians. Luther said that the busier he was 
the more he needed to pray; and did it. Luther 
had vast enterprises and great experiences to send 
him into the school of Christ in prayer. 

Principal Whyte calls William Law a discoverer 
in experimental religion; and claims that it was 
his practice of prayer—especially intercessory 
prayer—that made him so; and proclaims that for 
a man so immersed in controversy as was the 


author of the Serious Call, only prayer could 
have enabled him to achieve the victory that he 
won over the sin that doth so easily beset a:con- 
troversialist. 

But the description ‘great Christians’ has been 
used above because the phrase was used by the 
late Marquess of Salisbury in his parliamentary 
tribute to his great contemporary, Mr. Gladstone, 
who was described as ‘a great Christian.’ What 
was the place of prayer in the life of the man so 
described? We know now better than ever. 
Morley’s ‘ Life’ of Gladstone illustrates this weighty 
sentence from the pen of the late Dean Church. 
‘The stronghold of a true man’s life is not near 
the frontier but somewhere far away, remote and 
lofty, and lonely.’ A reviewer of the ‘Life’ says: 
‘Perhaps there rarely has been a man who has had 
such a great Inner Kingdom of his own into which 
he constantly retired and in which, amid all this 
tumult and tempest of outer activity, he usually 
dwelt—a great Inner Kingdom of isolation and 
prayer.’ 

How will the seasons and occasions of prayer in 
this life of a great Christian stand the test of the 
place of prayer in the life of Christ, which must be 
the standard of judgment? He entered into the 
great enterprise of political life with prayer. He 
met the great emergencies of that life with prayer. 
At its most critical moment he was overheard 
praying, ‘O turn thee unto me, and have mercy 
upon me. Give thy strength to thy servant, and 
keep the son of thine hand-maid’ The great 
temptations aad the bitter disappointments of the 
parliamentary life were overcome by the place that 
prayer had in the life of this great Christian. The 
place of prayer in the Christian life must be the 
same as that which it has had in the lives of all 
great Christians—‘ the saints who are the excellent 
of the earth.’ 


4. What, then, is the place of prayer in the 
Christian life? It is the place of power. It is the 
place of power for witness to God, and of power 
with God. It also has manward power. That the 
place of prayer in the Christian life is the place of 
power is the position arrived at from consideration 
of its place in human nature (according to the 
records of revelation) ; its place in the life of Him 
who bore a perfect human nature; and also its 
place in the lives of all great Christians. It is the 
place where the strength in our weakness is dis- 
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played. It was in the uncalendared days of his 
history, when man knew himself to be frail and 
weak, ‘that ‘men began to call upon the name of 
the Lord,’ and grew to be sure that there was the 
voice of One who regarded and answered. 

When the race was in its childhood, it was. like 
a brood of nestlings in the nest. The nestlings 
know that they are fed from above. And so they 
look up and are fed. Man was born with instincts 
that compelled the upward glancing—and from 
above the hunger of his soul was met. Surely it is 
impossible to be mistaken here. It is true that 
silence falls upon this world of prayer at times: 
that generations are born, and marry, and beget 
sons and daughters, and die. But when the days 
of man’s history can be calendared, chronicled, 
and compared, what we see is not only a national 
conviction of the power of prayer, but also a suc- 
cession of men,—not only contemplative men, but 
men of action like Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Elijah, Isaiah, and Nehemiah,—who were 
all of them men of prayer—persistent, pleading 
prayer. Were these men fools? Were they duped 
when they believed that there was an answering 
Voice and a regarding Person? Was that an 
hallucination? We have had our own men of 
action who were also men of prayer -— Alfred, 
Knox, Cromwell, Wesley, Gordon, and Gladstone. 
Were these the dupes of a Divinity that never was? 
It is impossible to believe it. And so the place 


of prayer in the Christian life is the place of power 
that witnesses for God Himself. It is an argu- 
ment that ‘he is, and is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.’ 

But prayer is also manward power. Principal 
Forsyth calls prayer ‘the forge of personality,’ and 
teaches that it is for religion what research is for 
science. By it we get into contact with realities. 
The soul is thereby brought into contact with its 
own nature; z.e. God. And on that account Dr. 
Forsyth enjoins men to use the Bible greatly in 
prayer. For it is the most original work on prayer ; 
not prescribing but inspiring it; and so is correc- 
tive of the spirit of criticism which so easily besets 
and assaults men in these days. 

The forge of personality! The metaphor is 
strange. But is not the experience that of wrest- 
ling Jacob? ‘In his manhood he had power with 
God; yea, he had power over the angel and pre- 
vailed.’ Who is willing to go into God’s forge, and 
be beaten on God’s anvil in order to have the iron 
enter into the soul; in order to obtain those 
qualities of endurance, resistance, toughness, 
and purity, which mean the redemption of our 
personality ? 


He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 
The sparks fly off at every blow. 

He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it ; 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow: 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 

And in His mighty hand hold stvll. 


Recent Biblical WreBacofogy. 


By tHe Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.Lirt., PRoFEssor oF AssyRIOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


What we now fnow about fhe 
(Hittites, and its Bearing on the 
Hittites of Genesis. 


In a Miscellany which has just been presented to 
Dr. Mackay of Liverpool, Professor Garstang has 
given a short, but very comprehensive, 7ésumé of 
the present position of ‘ Hittite Studies.’ No one 
was so well qualified to write it as the excavator of 
Sakje-gézii and the author of the standard work 
on The Land of the Hittites, a second edition of 


which is likely soon to appear. In my recent 
review of Professor Eduard Meyer’s book (Reich 
und Kultur der Chetiter)1 stated that my decipher- 
ment of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions had 
forced me to the unexpected conclusion that they 
all—or nearly all—belonged, not to the earlier 
Hittite empire of Boghaz-Keui, but to a second 
Hittite empire established by the Moschians about 
B.c. 1200, of which Tyana was the capital. It is 
still a question what relation the Moschian 
language of the inscriptions bears to the language 
of the cuneiform texts of Boghaz-Keui and 
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Arzawa: they doubtless both belong to the same 
family of speech, but we shall probably find that 
the relation between them is pretty much that of 
French to Italian. At all events the Moschians 
will have formed part of the northern hordes who 
overthrew the first Hittite empire and occupied 
the land of the Amorites, according to the Egyptian 
annalists, and whose invasion of Egypt was defeated 
by Ramses 1. They represent ‘the Cilician 
empire’ of the classical writer Solinus which was 
finally overthrown by the Assyrians. 

The conclusion at which I have thus arrived on 
philological grounds has been also arrived at on 
archeological grounds by the excavators at Car- 
chemish and had already been maintained by 
Professor Garstang on historical grounds in his 
Land of the Hittites. He was led to this conclu- 
sion by his archzeological observations at Boghaz- 
Keui. It is very unfortunate that the excavations 
there fell into German hands by a series of 
accidents, for which Hamdy Bey, the Director of 
the Museum at Constantinople, was not respons- 
ible, instead of being conceded to Professor 
Garstang, as I had hoped and been promised that 
they would have been. No archeologist was 
attached to the German expedition: Professor 
Winckler was a philologist without any archzo- 
logical training, and his companions were architects. 
The consequence was that while the results of the 
work were all that could be desired on the archi- 
tectural side, we should have known nothing of 
the archeological history of the place had not 
Professor Garstang happened to be there for a few 
days and been allowed to superintend some of the 
work. Short as the time was, however, it enabled 
him to see that there were two periods of construc- 
tion at Boghaz-Keui, and that a second and some- 
what inferior city, with its own special style of art, 
had risen on what were probably the ruins of the 
first. To this second city belonged the arched 
gateways and sculptures and possibly the walls of 
the citadel. Professor Garstang supposed that the 
second city was a restoration by the native Hittites 
of the earlier city that had been destroyed by the 
Moschians; the inscriptions now make it clear 
that the Moschians themselves were the restorers. 

Similar results have been obtained in Carchemish 
and its neighbourhood. Mr. Woolley (Aznals of 
Archeology, February 1914) divides the archzeo- 
logical history of the site into six periods, the first 
of which represents the Neolithic Age. Then come 


the three periods of the Hittite or Bronze Age, 
characterized by an intrusive race who introduced 
the use of bronze, burial in stone cists and new 
types of pottery. Period 11. is distinguished by tall 
vases on stems resembling champagne glasses, and, 
like the other pottery of the period, wheel-made, 
not hand-made as in the Neolithic Age. Period 111. 
Mr. Woolley calls ‘Transition,’ and dates before 
B.C. 1750 (this should be corrected into B.c. 1950, 
as it was in the reign of the Babylonian king 
Samsu-ditana that the Hittites invaded Babylonia. 
The astrological tablets of two centuries earlier 
show that they were already formidable to the 
Babylonians). Seal-cylinders rudely imitated from 
those of Sumerian Babylonia have been found in 
the graves of this period. The pottery of the time 
is characterized by what is called ‘ ring-burnishing,’ 
especially if it is black ware. The native Syrian 
painted pottery of the neolithic epoch had long 
since disappeared. The ‘ Middle Hittite’ Period 
tv. followed on Period 1. 

With Period v. the Iron Age begins, which Mr. 
Woolley dates from B.c. 1100 to 718. (This should 
be corrected into B.c. 1200-718.) This is the 
period of Moschian influence and domination, to 
which the sculptures and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
discovered at Carchemish belong, as well as the 
characteristically ‘Hittite’ seals. Iron takes the 
place of bronze—the Moschians, it must be re- 
membered, having descended from the iron-pro- 
ducing country of the Khalybes—and there fs a 
wholesale change in the burial customs, the dead 
being cremated and the ashes deposited in urns, 
accompanied by weapons of iron and _ bronze 
fibulz of Cyprian type. The old pottery makes 
way for Cypriote and Greek Island ware and its 
imitations, and Egyptian amulets and scarabs are 
found by the side of conoid seals of paste. Terra- 
cotta clay horses and similar objects are also found 
in the tombs. 

Period v. or ‘Late Hittite’ is the period of 
Assyrian rule and extends to B.c. 605, the date of 
the battle of Carchemish, which gave Western Asia 
to Nebuchadrezzar.. With Period vi. we arrive at 
the Persian and Hellenistic age. 

As far back as the age of the Babylonian 
dynasty of Ur (Bc. 2500) there were already 
Assyro-Babylonian colonies in Cappadocia ; silver, 
copper and lead mines were worked in the Taurus, 
and the roads of eastern Asia Minor were traversed 
by Babylonian damgari or commercial travellers. 
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Postmen passed to and fro along them carrying 
not only letters but even a species of cheque, 
written, however, not on paper but on clay. 
Babylonian culture, which was essentially literary, 
soon made its way among the Hittite tribes, who 
assimilated the theology of Babylonia to their 
own religious ideas and. adopted the cuneiform 
script. But along with this they continued to use 
their own peculiar hieroglyphs, as I have found a 
hieroglyphic inscription on a sealing upon a Cappa- 
donian tablet, now in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
the date of which is about B.c. 2400. When the 
Amorite dynasty established itself at Babylon in 
B.C. 2225, ‘the king of the Hittites’ was a formid- 
_ able rival of the Babylonian monarch, and appears 
from time to time in the astrological tablets by the 
side of ‘the king of the Amorites.’ In fact, the 
fall of the Amorite dynasty seems to have been 
due to the Hittite invasion of Babylonia. At this 
time the Babylonian empire extended to the 
Mediterranean and embraced Syria and Palestine. 
Hence it is not surprising that an Egyptian stela, 
now in the Louvre, should mention Hittites in the 
extreme south of Palestine in the early years of the 
Twelfth Egyptian dynasty, as was first pointed out 
by Brugsch. 

In agreement with our present archeological 


Contributions 
Zobn xt. 45. 


Tue average English reader understands this verse 
as if it said, ‘Of the Jews who came to Mary and 
saw the miracle, many believed,’ and as if it implied 
that some of them disbelieved. As a matter of 
fact, the verse says, ‘Many of the Jews believed, 
that is to say, those who came to Mary and saw 
what Jesus did.’ The Evangelist affirms without 
qualification concerning the Jews he has mentioned 
in v.19, that they were many, and that in the end 
they believed. 

It is, I think, possible to trace the steps whereby 
these men were gradually led up not from bitter 
enmity, but from aloofness and uncertainty to a 
definite faith. I venture to think it is an entire 
mistake to regard them, as some do, as the bitter 
enemies of our Lord, or to accuse them of ‘sneers’ 


knowledge, the book of Genesis also states that” 
there were Hittites in the same locality in the time 
of Abraham. They appear to have occupied 
Hebron much in the same way as their successors 
occupied the cities of Canaan in the Tel el-Amarna 
age. They were the ruling military caste, distinct 
from the Amorite natives or ‘people of the land’ 
(cp. Ezk 16% 45). This raises the question whether 
in our present text of Gn 23 a later copyist or 
editor has not misunderstood the document which 
lay before him, and omitted the copulative con- 
junction between the words ‘children of Heth’ 
and ‘people of the land’ or ‘all that went in at the 
gate of the city’ lin vv.” 1018, This would explain 
the statement that Ephron ‘dwelt among the 
children of Heth’ (v.!°) which is otherwise un- 
intelligible and upon which the words ‘Ephron 
the Hittite’ would have been a later gloss. It is 
noticeable that in making his bargain with Ephron 
Abraham is said to have spoken ‘ before the people 
of the land’ only (v.!°); on the other hand, the 
transaction was not valid without the sanction of 
the Hittite magistrates and overlords. All this was 
in accordance with the Babylonian law and custom 
of the day. 


1The final waw in 27d (Assyrian wru, erz) is not the 
possessive pronoun but the old nominative termination. 


and Comments. 


and ‘crocodile tears.’ One may regard them as 
being at first undecided what to think of our Lord, 
and afterwards becoming through this miracle, 
definite believers in Him. 

Consider the position at Jerusalem. Day after 
day our Lord was teaching and preaching: He was 
also working miracles, and in all things He was 


| displaying to the full the Divine love and power 


and wisdom. But the ruling classes rejected Him 
and hated Him. This fact, however, does not prove 
that there were not many of the Jews who kept 
silence, who did not commit themselves, as well as 
some who sincerely believed. 

What then of the Jews mentioned in v.19? It is 
most unlikely they were our Lord’s bitter enemies. 
Men who were enemies to our Lord could hardly 


have been cordial and sympathetic to His devoted 
friends, such as Martha and Mary. Nor would 
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men who blasphemed against their adorable and 
beloved Lord. The Jews who came to Bethany 
to condole must have been willing to tolerate our 
Lord and His teaching. 

The next thing we read about them is in v.*). 
We are told that they followed Mary out of the 
house, thinking she was going to weep at the grave. 
They wept with her as they went along. But 
instead of going to the grave, Mary went toa place 
outside the village, where our Lord was standing. 
The Jews were following her all the time. When 
she met the Lord, she fell at His feet and wor- 
shipped Him. 

Now if the Jews were behind her, they must 
have seen this act of adoration. They had not 
expected anything of the sort: they had no idea 
our Lord was near. They were surprised, but it 
does not appear that they went away or made a 
protest of any kind. If they did not, they became 
committed to a toleration of the worship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I now come to vv.** 37, and I cannot see that in 
these verses the Evangelist attributes any insincerity 
or hostility to the Jews. When they saw Christ 
weeping, they said, ‘ Behold how He loved him!” 
They were weeping themselves for love and 
sympathy, and they recognized the same love and 
sympathy in Christ. Some of them went on to ask 
if the death of Lazarus could not have been pre- 
vented. ‘Could not this man which opened the 
eyes of him that was blind, etc.?’ How far-fetched 
to regard these words as a scoff! It is the very 
same thing that Martha and Mary had said. And 
the reference to the man born blind makes the case 
all the stronger. If they had hated our Lord, they 
would have buried away in their hearts the remem- 
brance of a miracle they could not deny. That 
they should make a miracle they themselves 
acknowledged the occasion of a scoff, or the 
ground of an argument against Him, this surely is 
impossible. Also if the words were meant as a 
scoff they would have been put in the form of a 
direct assertion, and not interrogatively. They 
would not have said, ‘Could He not?’ but, ‘He 
could not save this man from death.’ Lastly, 
these Jews of v.27 must have been of the number 
of those referred to in v.*, who believed after 
seeing the miracle. These men of v.27 ‘came 
to Mary,’ they also apparently remained to follow 
her until the miracle had been performed : there- 


fore according to v.*° they believed. If they 
believed on seeing the miracle, they could not 
have been hardened scoffers a few minutes before. 
Miracles strengthen a weak faith, they ripen an 
incipient faith, but they cannot convince an obstin- 
ate unbeliever. Among commentators on the 
Gospel, Westcott and Sadler take the view of v.3* 
that I have here taken. 

If then the Jews of v.* are the same Jews as 
are mentioned in vvy.!9 31. 98. 36.387, it seems pos- 
sible to trace some of the steps by which they 
were prepared for receiving the great miracle 
and making answer to it by giving consent to 
the claims of the Lord Jesus Christ. Our Lord 
had foretold that the sickness of Lazarus would ~ 
turn out to the glory of God and His own glory 
(v.4), and so it was. God was glorified, Christ was 
glorified by the faith of those who believed as a 
consequence of the miracle. 

The facts stated in vv.*!83 naturally lead us to 
suppose that the Jews there spoken of saw Mary 
throw herself at the feet of our Lord, and we may 
fairly conclude that the sight had influence in lead- 
ing them from doubt to faith. But if this be so, it 
furnishes a strong argument in favour of the literal 
historical truth of the story. A writer of imagina- 
tion would have stated in so many words that the 
Jews saw Mary adore Christ. He would have laid 
stress on every detail calculated to give verisimili- 
tude to the story. This writer does not need to do 
anything of the sort: he has no lurking doubts 
either of the truth of his story or of its acceptance 
by his readers } he has no need to call attention to 
details; he simply relates what facts he thinks 
necessary, being sure that his readers will accept 
them on his assurance. The conclusion is so 
obvious that it need not be stated. 


A. D. Moziey. 
Oxford. 


+. 
7 


DropBetic Srances. 


THE description given us in 1 Sam. 1970-24 of a 
certain type of prophetic trance seems more 
akin, I suppose many of us instinctively feel, to 
the religious ideas and practices of Hindoo fakirs 
or of Mohammedan dervishes, than to an intelli- 
gent and spiritual form of religion. However, let 
that be as it may. It is not for us to say that this 
crude form of religious expression is worthless. 
If the feeling to which I refer is instinctive, we can 
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quite well believe that there were some in Israel 
who would look upon the same thing with aversion 
and contempt. Does not this explain the words 
of Michal in 2 Sam. 62°? Is it not to a pro- 
phetic trance of this kind that she sneeringly 
alludes? Is not her tone that of the refined, 
“superior person,’ who scorns religious forms and 
modes of expression which find favour with the 
common people? J. WiLtcocx. 


Lerwick. 


Rewisian and Curctontan Wersions 
of the Gospels. 


In our last article we put forward the suggestion 
that there are morphological features which seem 
to claim for the Lewisian Version an unquestion- 
able priority of time over the Curetonian, and 
probably also over the most ancient patristic and 
biblical writings that the classic Syriac possesses. 
Our attempt would lack safety if on the other side 
of the question it can be weakened by the state- 
ment that our Version is a post-Tatianic com- 
position. To avoid such an objection, and to 
corroborate our opinion by some possible coinci- 
dences between both texts, is the aim of the 
following lines. 

Before we examine the subject in the light of 
a textual comparison, it would be useful to form 
an idea of the internal value, for a critical study, of 
the Diatessaron made known in the Arabic Version 
elaborated in the eleventh to twelfth century, and 
published by Ciasca in 1888. To sum up the out- 
come of the scientific researches of some scholars 
on this version, we may be allowed to state that it 
would be at least too rash to attribute to it a pre- 
ponderating authority for a general criticism of the 
text of the Gospels, and for the reconstruction of 
the original and authoritative Syriac text as current 
in the Eastern Church from the end of the second 
century approximately till the middle of the 
fifth. The reasons why we think so may be 
succinctly expounded as follows :— 

1. About the baptism of our Lord the Syriac 
writer Isho‘dad quotes the following passage of the 


Diatessaron :! ‘ And all at once, a great light shone, 
and white clouds were gathered over the Jordan, 
and many troops of spiritual powers were seen, 
praising in the air. And Jordan stood still quietly 
from its course, its waters not moving ; and an odour 
of perfumes was scented from thence.’—These verses 
which Tatian inserted in his Harmony from an 
apocryphal source, and which doubtless constituted 
an integral part of its text, are not found in the 
Arabic Version edited by Ciasca, whose narration 
in this point is quite orthodox. 

2. Isho‘dad quotes again Tatian’s Harmony 
about Mt 3* in the following manner: ‘ His food 
was honey and milk of the mountains (wild).’? 
The Arabic Diatessaron has according to the 
current version of our days: ‘ His food was locusts 
and wild honey.’ ? 

3. Isho‘dad again commenting over the opening 
verses of St. Mark testifies that in the Diatessaron 
written in Alexandria, instead of ‘as it is written 
in the prophet. Isaiah,’ there is simply ‘as it is 
written in the prophets.’ The Arabic Version 4 
mentions clearly the name of the prophet Isaiah. 
A fragment from Barsalibi, published by Dr. R. 
Harris,® confirms Isho‘dad’s quotation. 

4. If Barsalibi, the famous Monophysite writer, 
has any claim to reliance, and so far we have no 
reason to suspect his authority in this subject, the 
history of the Resurrection was not found in the 
Diatessaron: ‘Ammonius and Tatianus wrote the 
Gospel called Diatessaron, ze. of the four, as we 
stated above, but when they came to the history 
of the Resurrection and noticed that it was told 
in a different manner, they abstained from their 
works.’® The Arabic Version contains this history 
in the most orthodox sense.” 

Therefore, if on the one hand the Arabic Version 


1 The Comment. of Isho'dad of Merw, edit. Margaret D. 
Gibson, I9II, p. 45. 

2 Jbid. p. 39. 

3 Edit. Ciasca, p. 15 (we refer to the pages of the Arabic 
text). 

-4 Tbid. pp. 13, 14. 

5 Fragments of the Comment. of Ephram Syrus upon the 
Diates., 1895, p. 16. 


8 Tbid. p. 20. 7 Pp, 199-209. 
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of the Diatessaron preserves faithfully the order 
followed by Tatian in his Harmony, as some very 
able critics assert, on the other hand it derives 
its text almost certainly from a Syriac manuscript 
which had unhappily received the utter influence 
of the Pshitta, an influence rendered necessary by 
the christological movement of the fifth and the 
sixth century. Consequently its wording corre- 
sponds generally with that of the Pshitta, and it is 
per accidens that here and there we can glean some 
words which escaped the attention of the revisor 
who tampered so cruelly with the well-known work 
of our Mesopotamian hero. Some of the: coinci- 
dences which in Matthew’s Gospel seem to 
establish a dependence of the Diatessaron on the 
Lewisian text may be summarized as follows : 1— 

1122, D. (p. 12) L. ‘And Ze saw in a dream.’ 
C. ‘ And it has been shown to him in a dream.’ 

D. (p. 59) L. C. ‘Great work’ or works. 


1) 


P. 
Lae’ 
P. ‘ His great works.’ 


r7i5. D. (p. 94) L.- ‘Have: mercy..on me.’ 
P. C. ‘ Lord, have mercy on me.’ 
2016, D. (p. 113) L. ‘The called are numerous, 


and the chosen are few.’ P.C. ‘ Because the called 
are numerous, and the chosen are few.’ 
D.. (p.1i130). LC. “But they Bharisees; 
when ¢hey saw that He had put the Sadducees to 
P. ‘But the Pharisees, when ¢hey heard.’ 
D. (p. 161) L. ‘ Because as it happened in 
P. ‘But as the days of Noah 
The Curetonian is missing. 

2731, D. (p. 193) L. ‘They took off from him 
the garments cat he was wearing. P. ‘They took 


2254, 


silence.’ 
243". 
the days of Noah.’ 


(were).’ 


off from him the raiment and put on him his 
garments.’ The Curetonian is missing. 

268, D. (pp. 170-171) L. ‘This is my blood; 
the new covenant.’ P. ‘This is my blood of the 
new covenant.’ The Curetonian is missing. 

310 TD. Yp. 15) Lethe “vcore "of the trees.’ 
EC, “ The. vot of ther tices.’ 

42, D.(p. 21) L. ‘And (when) He approached.’ 
P. C. ‘And when He went on.’ 


These quotations prove in an_ indubitable 


1D, (Diatessaron), L. 
(Pshitta). 


(Lewisian), C. (Curetonian), P. 


manner that a certain rapprochement exists be- 
tween D. and L., though to what extent it is not in 
our purpose to discuss at present. We believe, 
too, that D. is again under the influence of L. in 
the following list of the Apostles (Mt 10°) :— 
Diatessaron (quoted by Isho‘dad, edit. Gibson, 
p. 6): ‘Simon whom he called Cepha, and 
Andrew his brother, and James and John sons 


of Zebedee, and Philip, and Bartholomew, and 


Thomas, and Matthew the publican, and James 
the Labbzeus son of Alphzeus, and Simon the 
Canaanite, and Judas the son of James, and Judas 
Iscariot who became betrayer.’ 

Lewisian: ‘Simon Cephas, and Andrew his 
brother, and James and John sons of Zebedee, 
and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Thomas, and 
Matthew the publican, and James son of Alphzeus, 
and Simon the Canaanite, and Judas son of James, 
and Judas Iscariot who became betrayer.’ 

Zahn (Zheol, Litt. Blatt., Oct. 18, 1895) and 
some critics under his authority point out that 
it is the Diatessaron which in this list has influ- 
enced the Lewisian. Till some positive reasons 
are given for the probability of this hypothesis, 


we deem the contrary assumption more plausible ~ 


and more in harmony with the genuine researches 
On the other hand, a too 
accentuated freedom in dealing with a sacred text 


on the subject. 


is far more easily attributed to a man who 
attempted to mix in a homogeneous whole the 
disunited parts of a narration than to a scrupulous 
translator whose only aim was to render into 
another language, as faithfully as possible, the 
original placed before him. But what was exactly 
this original in the middle of the second century ? 


A. MINGANA. 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak. 


——__t-__ 


(Psafm 145. 


In Edinburgh some time ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting Pastor Storjohann of Christiania, who gave 
me a copy of one of his books on the Psalms, 
Psalmernes Bog historisk belyst og i oprindelig 


a 


2 wie 
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poetisk Form fremstillet. The position he takes in 
this volume is that the Psalms ascribed to David 
in the Hebrew Psalter can be proved to be his by 
the aptness with which they fit into the circum- 
stances of his life as recorded in the historical 
books. I fear he will find few scholars to 
accompany him in this to-day. But his com- 
ment on the 145th Psalm is so interesting, I take 
the liberty of bringing it under the notice of the 
readers of THE Exposirory Times. He considers 
it the last product of David’s poetic genius. 

‘That this Psalm is David’s great, all-com- 
prehensive, praise finale we have clear testimony 
in I Ch 29118, It is reported here that David, 
after the people’s freewill offering for the Temple 
which was to be built, for which David had 
received a writing from the hand of God (1 Ch 
2819), praised Jehovah before the eyes of the whole 
assembly: but this reproduction of David’s song 
of praise follows the fundamental thoughts in Ps 
145 step by step, while at the same time the Psalm 
expands further in praise of the Lord’s goodness 
and righteousness (v.7° and v.!’). Compare the 
course of both songs of praise as follows :— 


I Ch 29. Ps 145. 
y.1°. Blessed be thou, for v. * I will bless thy name 

ever and ever. 1.2. for ever and ever. 

Thine, O Lord, is the °. His greatness, 
greatness, 

>» might, 4, Thy mighty acts. 

BS ZLOKy. 5. glorious honour, 

»» majesty: », thy majesty, 

», all in heaven and in 9, all his works. 
earth 


11-13, thy kingdom (in every 
verse). 
13. His dominion for ever. 


thine is the kingdom, 


2? 


» exalted above all, 


Enfre 


Anna Bunston. 

The story of Jephthah’s Daughter has taken 
hold of the imagination of the whole Bible-reading 
world. It has taken hold of the imagination of a 
true poet of our day, Anna Bunston. The book 
so named, which has been published by Mr. 
Erskine Macdonald, is a drama in five acts. It 
contains this song, sung by Mahlab, Jephthah’s 
daughter : 


95 
I Ch 29. Ps 145. 
v.!2, Come of thee, (from thy vv. The eyes of all wait 
face) upon thee; and thou 
givest them 
», thy hand 16. thy hand, 
», makes all things great », Satisfies every living 
and strong thing. 
>» unto all. 17, all his ways, 
5, all his works. 
18" all who call on him, 
20. all who love him: 
13, We thank and praise 21, Jet all flesh bless his 
thee. holy name. 


This observation, which is here made for the first 
time, may be taken to be so striking that one will 
certainly accept with pleasure the light and the 
special interest which falls on the Psalm as David’s 
last word, his song of praise to Jehovah’s honour. 
‘And all the congregation . . . worshipped the 
Lord and the King,” it is said on that occasion 
in 1 Ch 297°, and David’s word in the Psalm v.), 
“My God, O King,” shows us that in 1 Ch 2920 
by “ King” is meant God, and not David.’ 

It cannot be denied that the parallel is very 
striking, and Pastor Storjohann’s claim to be the 
first to draw attention to it seems justified. 
Neither the Variorum Teacher’s Bible nor the 
Revised Version with references has a single 
marginal reference to 1 Ch 29, and no Com- 
mentary at my disposal notes the resemblance. 
Is it accidental? Or has the Chronicler, without 
the commentators noticing it, summarized the 
Psalm in order to find suitable words for David 
on the occasion? Or is Storjohann’s theory after 
all correct in this case, that we have here the Swan 
Song of the Sweet Psalmist of Israel ? 


Joun A. Bain. 
Westport, Co. Mayo. 


Qlous. 


O purple wooded Gilead, 

O country loved of God, 

O place of wells and waters, 
The jand our fathers trod. 


Thy shittims bloom like morning 
A-golden with the sun, 

And bear their fruit like evening 
Red with a day that’s done. 
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Upon thy mountain pastures, 
The dappled goats may go, 
The kine and ewes deep-uddered 

Feed where the fountains flow. 


Thy leaping, laughing waters, 
Thy little singing rills, 

Flow down where Jordan gathers 
Her children from the hills. 


Thou hast all precious unguents 
Of terebinth and rue, 

For thee the bruised balsam 
Drops down her healing dew. 


And strong on hills of Gilead 
Still stand the oaks of God— 

But other footsteps follow 
Where once our fathers trod. 


Katharine Tynan. 


A collection of the Devotional Poetry of 
Katharine Tynan has been made and published 
under the title of Zhe lower of Peace (Burns & 
Oates; 5s. net). It is a Christmas gift of uni- 
versal acceptance. Let us quote one poem : 


Goop FRIDAY. 


Good Friday is a heavenly day, 
So bright, so fair, so still; 
They slay the King of all the world 
On a high hill. 


The birds sing sweet and low, 
With a most quiet mirth; 

They scoop a hollow grave for Him, 
The holiest head on earth. 


Good Friday is a heavenly day, 
New lights on earth and sky: 

The day the Saviour of us all 
Went forth to die. 


Sweetly it rose and fell, 
So calm, so light, so grave. 
Christ Jesus, sacrificed for men, 
Died—and forgave. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustrations this month have been 
found by the Rev. Jacob Thompson, St. John’s 
College, Jaffna, Ceylon, and the Rev. J. S. Maver, 
Paisley. 

Illustrations of the Great Text for December 
must be received by the 20th of October. The 
text is Ps 514. 


The Great Text for January is Phil 49—‘ And 
my God shall fulfil every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’ A copy of 
Dobschiitz’s Zhe Lnfluence of the Bible on Civiliza- 
tion, or of Murray’s Jesus and His Parables, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for February is Ro $%8—‘ And 
we know that to them that love God all things 
work together for good, even to them that are 
called according to his purpose.’ A copy of any 
volume of the Great Texts of the Lible, or of the 
Greater Men and Women of the Bible, will be given 
for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for March is Ro 7242 ‘QO 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
out of the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ A copy of 
Cohu’s Vital Problems of Religion, or of Murray’s 
Jesus and His Paradles, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 


The Great Text for April is Ac 2628—‘And 
Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ A copy 
of Law’s Zhe Tests of Life, or of Cohu’s Vital 
Problems of Religion, and Shaw’s Christianity as 
Religion and Life, will be given for the best illus- 
tration sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. TIllustra- . 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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